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Before and After the 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING, 


USE 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


THE FESTIVE SEASON.—HOW TO ENJOY GOOD 
FOOD, which otherwise disorders the digestive organs, causin, 
bilious headaches and impure blood, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
Also as a refreshing, cooling, invigorating beverage, use ENO’S 

_s SALT, . It:is the best preventive and cure for Biliousness, 

kk Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, Pimples on the 

+ po Giddiness, Feverishness, Mental Depression, Want of Appe- 

tite, Sourness of the tion, Vomiting, Thirst, &c., 





» and to remove the effect of Euros of Rating and Drinking. 


HOW 10 PREVENT DISEASE. —An English Chap- 
lain writes :—"‘ Would you kindly inform me whether 
have an agent in Russia for the sale of your FRUIT SALT?” Tt 
not, weuld it be possible to send two or three bottles through the 
post? We have used your FRUIT SALT now for some time, and 
think so highly of it ay my wife says she would not be without it 
tor a gn deal. For children’s ailments I know of nothing to 
equal it, It acts like a charm, Our little ones have had no other 
medicine for some time, no matter what the ailment may be. Cold, 
Headache, or Stomach-ache, the FRUIT SALT seems to cure in a 
marvelously short time. The FRUIT SALT seems to be just the 
medicine we have required for a jJoug time—something thoroughly 
efficacious, which acts quickly and is pleasant to the taste, 1 am, 
faithfully yours, A BuitisH OMAPLAIN. March 10th, 1880,” 


‘THE ART OF. CONQUEST AT HOME AND 
mace is that would tne baat ot ee ie tA | to. cause 
good to digest that wo o e digestive 
organs, and cause Biliousness, Sick Headaches, Skin Eruptions, 
Impure Blood, Feverishness, "Mental 
astrous diseases. For the preservation of health by natural means 
use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Oaution.—See the Capsule is marked 
e = FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have only a. worthiess 
imitation, 


Bene IN LIFE,”’—A new invention is brought 
shale tenttationd tre tnapodiately tateaduced Uy the, suateepelons, 
i) 
poo copying the ro Fag op 4 enough to deceive the public, 
and yet not so exactly as to pon legal rights, exercise an 
ingenuity that, employed in an png: A) channel, waa not fail to 
seoure reputation and and profit.—Apams. 


Depression, and other. dis- ‘ 


FVERY TRAVELLING-TRUNK AND HOUSE- 
HOLD in the World ought to contain a bottle of 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 


Prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit, as a health-giving, Cooling, 
Sparkling and invigorating Beverage for any Season. 


How TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS 

OF STIMULANTS.—The present system of living—partak- 
ing of too rich foods, as pastry, arine and fatty substances, 
alooholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently 
deranges the liver, I would advise all bilious people, unless they 
are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to ex great care ir 
the use of oom drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely 


with water. poneres shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, darx 
sherries, ile ne, liqueurs, and i braudies, are all very ant to 
; while champagne lig wines, and gin or whisky largely diluted 


ENO'S 


+3 


with soda-water, will be found the least objectionable, 
FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any 
of the liver ; it possesses the power of ion when d 
been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the nn track to 
health. A world of woes is avoided by those who keep and use 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT, therefore no family should ever be without it. 


DRAWING AN. OVER-DRAFT. ON. THE. BANK 

OF LIFE. Late ey fi » Unusual excitement 
breathing impure a'r, too rich fi holic drink, gouty, rheu- 
matic, and other bi ood isons ; P eidsauaet, sick headuche, skin 
eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach 
&ec., USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT. IT 18 PLEASANT, COOL- 
ING, “ALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, and INVIGORATING. 
You cannot overstate its. great value in’ keeping the bo 
and free from disease. 


BOS FRUIT SALT—In Pet cs or forsiga climates it 
invaluable. It relieves the system i eens, 
og - work of fevers end otter dace, wh cds de oe 

a ane the blood, and produces 

1. allays nervous excitement, and restores the nervous pang ag to its 

proper condition (by natural means). 








© plodh saponins each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked “ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without, 
you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists, Price 2s. Od, and 4s. 6d. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO’S PATENT, at ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LanDOR, SB. 








Owing to the great elasticity 
and strength of its work, the 


‘Automatic’ 


is specially adapted to Costume 
and Dressmaking, the Making 
and Altering of Children’s 
Clothing, and General Domestic 
Sewing. 


Sent, Carriage Paid, and free 


of all Cost, for a MONTH’S 
TRIAL, at Home. 


The 


Willcox & Gibbs “Automatic” 





Silent Sewing Machine. Hand or Treadle. 
The very highest excellence in Design, Con- | WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
fie . 150, Cheapside, and 135, Regent Street, W., London ; 
struction, F inish, and Performance ; 10, Cross Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street, Glasgow ,; 
Simplicity, Ease of Working, 32, New Road, Brighton ; et Noting Canterbury ; 
19, ne at Street, Nottingham 
Usefulness, Durability. 1 Certified i 





RIMMEL'S CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACKS FOR 1881:—GREAT SCUL he designed by J. Curnur, 6d. 
OPERETTE GEMS (Second Series), designed .by Favustiy. ; by post, 1d. extra, 


RIMMEL’S CHRISTMAS CARDS AND SATCHETS a tin” and artistic designs. 


All sweetly seented. Cards, from 1s. per doz. Satchets, from 6d. each, 
RIMMEL’S LUCKY SHOE, and other Christmas Tree Ornaments, from 6d. 
THE NEW FRENCH PATTERN PERFUME BOX, very neat, from 6d. to£1 Is. 
FANCY PERFUME BOXES AND BASKETS in great variety. 
RIMMEL’S CHOICE CRACKERS for Balls and Parties. 
RICH SCENT CASES in Leather, Velvet, Wood, &c. 
ELEGANT FANS from Paris, Vienna, and Madrid. The best and largest selections in London. 

Detailed List sent on application. 
EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 

96, Srranp, 128, Recent Strext, 24, Cornutt, LONDON; anv 76, Kina’s Roav, BRIGHTON. 











VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. | 2/0’. 


The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 


‘ the human system have only recently Lg came rg er all 
Ler 

C HW A RCOAL BISCU ITS. 1a Shoe. 

Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 

CHARCOAL LOZENGES, | 0% 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in Tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s, 6d. each, 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in Tins, ls. 6d, each. 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 
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BORWICK'S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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FOUR. GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, 


4 1 AMONGST THR MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour oe oe oa 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


Deak Srz,—I beg to inform you that after having 
Pastry with less Butter tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


: : I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar in make it known.— Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wannieag, 
nutritious than that raised with Merwations] Rabibisics, Hewre; late Tatras. 
Yeast tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





. sa ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 

Bread may be made with it in & Lancet, Author of “ Adulterstion Detected,” don ways it 
QUARTER THE TIME required is nt in the least degree injurious. It is in ispensable 

; Dagge in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, i 
when Yeast is used, as it is not jodnhe ae 
necessary for the Dough to stand ig ore re sp oy, Hie ite 
. p . yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “TI shou e ring 
and rise before it is put into the into geners] use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 





To make Bread.—7o every pound of flour adda heaped-up te onful of Borwicx’s Baxine 
with @ little salt, and thoroughly mia while im a DRY state; then aaueen a of mig eg prtlige pee 
water, _ and water, in —e a little salt has been previously dissolved, dual quinkly ied 4 My into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is neve rep it t horoug 4 
small Loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. weary to mix it thoroughly ; make st into 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’ bread, wi 
milk or water, and vith salt added; have B a large stewpam of ‘boils ——— potty dough tate Tolle the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without’ taking off the lid. To aeoer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart om the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 








Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and © dlers, in 1d. ; 
old by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchan aes 6a” moe os and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d,, 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.c, 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), 


TAKH# CARK TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 





| i No more Poisonous Violet Powders. | 





A GIFT 





WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD, 
BROWN’S 
SHAKESPERIAN ALMANAC. 


Now READY FOR 1881. 

It fairly glows with quotations and illustrations from 
the ‘‘ Bard of Avon.’’ I shall print about three million 
copies, and being desirous of making the distribution as 
rapidly as possible, will send ten or fifteen copies free, 
prepaid to any one who will judiciously distribute them 
in their locality. an 





TO THE LADIES. 


USE MATTHEW’S PREPARED 
FULLER’S EARTH, 


It is invaluable for Protecting the Skin and 

Preserving the Complexion from cold winds 

redness, roughness, &c. Of all Chemists, 6d. 
and 1s. By Post 2d. extra. 


ROUSE & CO. 
12, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. ; 























Address Prof. 0. P. BROWN, 2, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 


i Corn Solvent, by post l1s., stamps. i | 





LIBERTY & C 


INDIA, CHINA, & JAPAN MERCHANTS... 
a 218, Regent Street, London, W. 


GIFTS-FROM THE-EAST, 


PRICES FROM 1/- TO £500. 
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India 
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CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 






Ivory Carvings 
Vases 
Embroideries 
Bronzes 
Bric-a-Brac 
Toys 
Jewellery 
Silks 
Shawls 
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Furniture 


Japan and China Toys, 6d, to 5s, Enamels, Translucent and Opaque. 

Bamboo Baskets, 2s. 5s. 12s, 6d. Japan Lacquer Wares. 

Shanghai Embroidered Hand Screens, 2s. 6. Waiters and Tea Trays, 2s. 5s. 7s. 6d. 
5s. 10s. 6d, 21s. 

Awaji Fans, 5s. 7s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 25s. £5, 

China Flower Vases, 3s. 6d. 5s. 7s, 6d. 21s. 

India Teapots, 1s. 2s. 6d. 7s. 6d, 21s. 

Kioto Toilet Trays, 1s. 2s. 3s. 5s. 

Japan Card Trays, 7s. 6d, 12s. 6d. 30s. 

Awaji Artistic Pottery. 

Pekin Grotesque Animals, 3s. 6d. to £5. 

Bizen Cigar Holders, 8s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 

Indian Scent Jars, 12s. 6d. 25s. £5, 

Nankin Flower Pots, 7s. 6d. 15s. 40s, 

Arabesque Vases, for Halls, £10. 

Tokio Tea Sets, 7s. 6d. 10s, 6d. 21s. 63s. 


Indian Cane Chairs, 25s. 35s. 50s. 
Bamboo Wall-Brackets, 21s, 42s. 63s. 


21s. 42s. 100s, 

Burmese Gongs and Stands, 21s, 42s. 
Ceylon Carved Cabinets, £15, £25, £50. 
Camphor-wood Trunks, 35s. 50s. 
Ceylon Black-wood Carved Tables. 
Persian Carpets, from £6. 
India Heath teas, 8s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 

| Moorish Rugs, 25s. 30s. 42s. 
Indian Durries, 3s. 6d. 


Jewel and Cigar Cabinets,7s.6d. 10s.6d. 21s. 42s. 
Kerchief and Glove 8oxes, 1s, 5s, 10s.6d. 21s. 42s. 


Folding Screens, Embroidered and Painted, 


Byzantine Hangings, 5s. 7s. 6d. yard. 

Indian Chints, ls. 6d. 2s, 2s. 6d. yard. 

Damascus Tablecovers, 21s, 42s, 

Indian Shawls, 21s, 42s. £100. 

Canton Silk Shawls, 21s, 25s. 

Nagpore Silk Dresses, 26s. 34s. 

Rumehunder Silk Dresses, 35s. 70s. 

Umritzur Cashmere, 21s. 25s. 

Nagasaki Pocket Handkerchiefs, Ten for 12s.6d 

Carvings in Jade, Ivory, and Precious Stoves. 

Ancient, Artistic, and Rare MSS. 

Bronzes, Inlaid with Silver, 21s. 

Baddhist Bronze Temple Vases. 

Benares Brass Engraved Trays, 12s. 6d. 15s. 
42s. 100s. 

Silk and Gold Embroideries, 7s, fd. 15%. 42s, 

Embroidered Fire Screens, 7s. 6. 


Vases, Salvers, Card Trays. 
| Arab Portieres, 15s, 21s, 50s. 42s. 


Quaint! —Antistic!|—Original!—Beauntiful!—and (seful! 
TWELVE SHOW ROOMS. 
THE AUTHENTICITY OF EACH OBJECT GUARANTEED. 
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ALICE RAYNOR’S ATONEMENT. 


‘“ The two women who had so influenced the life of Frederick Danvers stood facing each other, 


and it would be difficult to say which was the paler of the two.” 


See page 799. 
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WAS SHE MISTAKEN? 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL, AuTHor oF ‘‘ TREVOR Court,” “ EVELYN Howarp,” 
Ere. 


CHAPTER XL.—DR. MILNER RECEIVES A 
LETTER. 


a certain sense gaining strength, 
and yet losing it, in spite of the | 





sea breezes, ‘venetian has been 
in a state of great excitement. 

“Have you heard the glorious news, 
rector ?”’ asks one of the churchwardens as 
that functionary meets Mr. Calvert in the 
High Street. 

“‘ Yes—no,” he replied rather ambiguously ; 
“at least, I have heard of the return of Dr. 
Milner’s sister, Mrs. Raynor, after having 





been, as it was supposed, dead for twenty | 


years. That may be wonderful news, but 
scarcely to be spoken of as glorious,” 

“Would you consider the fact that Squire 
Danvers has recovered his estate and pro- 
perty, and is still owner and possessor of 
Manor Park and ten thousand a year, 
glorious news ?” 

“Most certainly I should,” replied the 
rector, “ glorious indeed ! How has this been 
brought about?” 

‘‘Rather sadly, I must own,” said Mr. 
Burton. ‘ The earl’s grandson, it appears, has 
always been a delicate child, and during the 
absence of his trustees in England, to pro- 
claim him heir to this estate, he was attacked 
by scarlet fever, from which he had not 


strength torally. The squire’s solicitors only | 


received a notice of the boy’s death yesterday, 
and this morning a telegram from the squire 
to Saunders informed him of what had hap- 
pened. I met him a few minutes ago, and 
the poor old fellow seems almost beside him- 
self with joy.” 

“ No wonder, indeed, for this must be joyful 
news to the squire’s household. There ig no 
reason for doubting the truth of it, I suppose?” 

“T think not,” he replied, “ as the telegram 
comes from the squire himself, although it 
will require certain legal confirmations before 
being officially announced ; but we shall hear 
more about it in a day or two, I dare say.” 

“TI cannot express to you how greatly your 
news has delighted me,” said the rector as 

VOL. XIII. 











ETc. 


| they shook hands. ‘Glorious news! I should 


think so, indeed; I haven't heard anything 


BUTEA’ Aode Vernon ne been 20 | for months that has so pleased me.’ 


And so the return of the long-lost sister to 
her home was deprived of the éc/at that 


| might otherwise have attended the knowledge 


of that fact in the town, by the announcement 
of the squire’s good fortune. 

Perhaps the family at Blenheim House 
helped to baffle curiosity, and render the 
event of less importance by the absence of all 
outward show of surprise or excitement. 
Dr. Milner’s shame and regret at his sister’s 
marriage, and what it had caused since, in 
the conduct of her daughter, made him shrink 
from the questions as to his sister’s return, 
however delicately put to him. He was, 
therefore, greatly relieved when this news 
that Squire Danvers would not, after all, lose 
his inheritance created in Kenneton a counter- 
excitement. 

Yet before a week had passed the influence 
of a lady mistress in the doctor’s home was 
felt by every inmate. Mrs. Raynor, as we 
must now call her, had not taken her brother 
by surprise. A day or two before her in- 
tended arrival she wrote to him as follows :— 


“ Royal Hotel, Winchester, 
‘“‘ June 13, 186-. 
“DeaR BROTHER,—A long-lost sister writes 


| to ask you to receive her, and to forgive 


and to forget the past. My brother, there 
is much to explain, but I have every 
document to prove my identity with Lucy 
Milner; and although I allowed the report 
of my supposed death to remain uncontra- 
dicted for so many years, I have never, even 
under a feigned name, stooped to any act 
calculated to cast disgrace on your name or 
my own. Write and tell me if I may come. 
“Lucy Raynor.” 


Instead of writing, the good and kind brother 
started at once for Winchester. Perhaps the 
astonishing news had shaken the nerves of 
the gentleman, who had passed the meridian 
of life; and he was also anxious to realize by 
a personal interview that the person calling 
herself Lucy Raynor was really his dearly- 
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loved sister, whose fate and sad death he had 
so deeply mourned. 

But one glance as he entered the room at 
the hotel at Winchester, and saw the pale 
face—so like his dead mother’s—of the lady 
who rose to receive him, settled all doubts. 
Dr. Milner advanced and took the long-lost 
sister in his arms, exclaiming, “ Oh, Lucy, 
Lucy, why have you allowed me to believe 
you dead for so long? But for that you 
might have saved your daughter.” 

Lucy Raynor released herself from the 
loving embrace, and drying her tears she said, 
“ Henry, I thought she had died in infancy, 
but I have saved her, and without knowing 
it.” 

“Saved her! How? what do you mean? 
Do you know Alice Raynor, or what has be- 
come of her?” 

“T do know all about her,” she replied ; 
* but sit down, Henry, and let me tell you a 
little of the past.” 

Dr. Milner, now completely astonished 
and bewildered, seated himself near his 
sister, and listened with painful interest to 
the history of her own career as Mrs. Clive, 
and of the manner in which she had been 
attracted to Alice by a likeness to some one 
she now knew to be her own husband ; and 
all the circumstances that had occurred since 
her marriage, with which the reader is ac- 
quainted. 

“And where is Alice now ?”’ he asked. 

“Jn Devonshire; I sent her there,’’ re- 
plied his sister, ‘ not only to recruit her health, 
but also to get her out of the way till I dis- 
covered whether my brother would forgive 
me, and receive me and my child once more 
into his house.” 

‘Does Alice know of her relationship to 
you?” he asked again. 

“No,” she replied ; “‘ there are many years 
of her life still to be accounted for before the 
time that I took compassion on her as a 
friendless orphan, and I waited to hear from 
you in what way she became acquainted with 
Kenneton, and how she learnt that you were 
her uncle.” 

“Did she tell you that fact?” he asked 
eagerly. 

‘No, she allowed me to believe that 
she had no parents nor relations, and yet 
once when I spoke of a marriage at Ken- 
neton, which appeared in the paper, her 
manner convinced me that she knew the 
place ; but when I questioned her she passed 
it off by saying that she had been at school 
in Kenneton. It was while delirious that 





she first spoke of you as Uncle Henry, and 
uttered the names of other residents in the 
town, and among them that of Mr. Frederick 
Danvers. 

“ After hearing this I called upon that 
gentleman in I.ondon, and from what he 
told me I became sure of my relationship 
to the girl who called herself ‘ Ada Vernon.’”’ 

“Frederick Danvers!” exclaimed the 
doctor. “ Ah, my dear sister, I have a great 
deal to tell you of the doings of your child ; 
yet there was something very lovable about 
the girl, and I never forgot the training she 
must have had before I found her after her 
father’s death.” 

At this moment the door opened, and 
a respectable-looking middle-aged woman 
presented herself, and seeing as she thought a 
stranger, drew back and exclaimed in good 
English, but with a Scotch accent, 

“IT beg your pardon, ma’am, I didna know 
you were engaged.” 

“Stop, Elsie,” said Mrs. Raynor ; “ tell me, 
do you know that gentleman ?” 

The woman paused in surprise, and before 
she could reply Dr. Milner exclaimed,— 

“‘ Why, it’s Elsie, I declare. And how has 
the world treated you, Elsie, all these long 
years since you left me?” 

“Oh, sir—oh, Dr. Milner, is it really you ? 
And, my dear leddie, you’ve come here to 
tell your brother who ye are. Oh! and I 
thank God for this day.” 

“We hope to return to the old home to- 
morrow, Elsie,”’ said Mrs. Raynor ; “and now 
just go and tell them to send up tea, with 
something substantial, and also that the 
gentleman will require a bed to-night.” 

And so Lucy made peace with her brother, 
and returned next day to the dear old home 
with a sensation of comfort and relief such 
as she had not known since the foolish 
marriage which had occasioned so much un- 
happiness and sorrow, not only to herself 
but also to her child and her brother. 

A few days passed, during which in his 
rare hours of leisure Dr. Milner told his 
sister all that had occurred since he read the 
account of the inquest on the body of Jack 
Raynor, and discovered the address and 
whereabouts of Jack Raynor's child, with all 
he had done for hersince. He spoke of the 
acquaintance she had formed with Fred 
Danvers secretly, and what had passed 
afterwards until her departure from Mrs, 
Elverton’s school at Clapham. 

“ There is still a blank to fill up respecting 
the doings of Alice after she left Mrs. Elver- 
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ton’s,” remarked the doctor, “and until she 
was so providentially taken from her danger- 
ous position by you.” 

“T think I can get at all that,” replied his 
sister, “for she was living with a respectable 
young dressmaker, who had known her as a 
child, when I took her to my house; that 
young woman is now with Alice in Devon- 
shire, and I feel sure that as soon as she 
hears of my relationship to the girl she calls 
‘ Ada Vernon’ she will disclose everything. 
Indeed, I believe Alice will encourage her to 
do so, for the girl is greatly changed since 
her illness.” 

And so while Ada Vernon was making 
discoveries respecting Constance Danvers, 
which she hoped would lead to her ultimate 
recovery, a mother’s love and a happy home 
were in waiting for her at Kenneton. 

The orth Devon Journal, which duly 
arrived, had contained so many advertise- 
ments of apartments to let, that Ada was 
somewhat puzzled which to choose, till she 
noticed one of lodgings at Instow, a village 
near Bideford, which seemed the most 
attractive. 

“It’s sure to be pretty in Devonshire,” 
said Ada, “ especially near a broad river only 
two miles from the sea, with salt-water bathing 
at high tide, and a country village too ; don’t 
you like the description, Sarah ?” 

To this Sarah replied, “It seems very 
nice, dear Ada, and even if you don’t like 
it when you get there, we can go by train 
to Bideford, a Jarge market town only dis- 
tant two miles from Instow. Bideford is 
also in North Devon, and we are sure to find 
plenty of apartments there.” 

“Well, then, I’ll write this afternoon,” 
replied Ada, “and engage the apartments at 
Instow: any place, I should think, must be 
better than this for me; and besides, the 
rent is less.” 

And so on the following Monday, after 
quite satisfying the landlady by the payment 
of a weck’s rent in lieu of notice, Ada and 
her friend left Torquay to take up their abode 
for a time in a village not two miles distant 
from the town near which resided the family 
of Sir Thomas Wentworth. They had paid 
the old sailor another visit, and hired his 
boat for a shorter cruise this time, to induce 
Daniel to talk again about saving the young 
lady. Ada wanted to have various incidents 
confirmed, that she might speak confidently 
to Constance should she by any chance 
meet her, as she now so anxiously longed 
to do. 





“If I don’t find her soon,” she said to 
herself, “ I'll just write to Fred Danvers, and 
put him on the scent; but oh, I should so 
like to be the one to find Constance, and 
then to take her myself to Fred, and make 
amends for ail I’ve done! Ah, I never 
thought it could be such a happy feeling to 
know you can set things right for others after 
you’ve been doing them an injury, and are 
sorry for it.” 

At the time of which we write Instow 
would have scarcely been worthy the name 
of village but for its pretty old-fashioned 
church. The principal residents were farmers 
and farm labourers, with here and there a 
little general shop ; and a few private houses 
formed a straggling street, through which, 
before the railway existed, the coach road to: 
Exeter ran. 

In one of these picturesque houses, stand- 
ing in the centre of a large garden, and 
surrounded by a wall, Ada Vernon and 
Sarah Brent took up their abode. From the 
windows could be seen a splendid view of 
the river Torridge, at the point where it was 
widest, forming a broad estuary as it entered 
the waters of Bideford Bay, and flowed into 
St. George’s Channel. Across the river, and 
opposite to the house, yet a little to the 
right, stretched a small promontory, on which 
stands the picturesque town of Appledore, 
but the country behind it is neither so hilly 
nor so much built upon as the hills above 
Bideford. 

“Oh, this is a delightful change for the 
better,” exclaimed Ada, as she stood looking 
out on the view spread before her, and dis- 
tinctly seen for a great distance, in conse- 
quence of the house standing halfway up the 
hill which rose from the railway level. So 
steep, indeed, that several steps led from the 
garden in front to the house entrance, and 
also from the court to the garden at the back. 
The tide, almost at the flood, sparkled and 
rippled in the sunlight ; numerous boats were 
scattered over its surface, and presently a 
merchant vessel in full sail, with two masts, 
called a brig, appeared in sight, evidently on 
its way to the port of Bideford. 

Well might Ada call the change delightful, 
and express herself with some of her old 
impulsive manner as she continued, ‘Oh, 
Sarah, what a pretty sight! look at the 
boats, and that ship sailing along so majestic- 
ally! And how sweet and fresh the air 
smells. We're high up, too, here, yet it’s not 
half so steep as the cliffs at Torquay ;” and 
she seated herself by the window, and leaned 
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her arms on the sill as if she intended to 
remain there all the evening. 

“‘We shall be summoned to dinner pre- 
sently, dear Ada,” remarked Sarah; “ you 
know you wrote and asked to have it ready 
by the time we arrived.” 

“ Oh dear, I feel as if I could sit here for 
ever,” replied Ada, rising to remove her hat 
and jacket. 

“And not get hungry ?” laughed Sarah. 

“ Well, not very soon; this air seems like 
meat and drink to me, and I have quite lost 
that feeling of lassitude. However, I think 
I shall be able to eat some dinner,” she con- 
tinued, on the appearance of a little rosy 
Devonshire girl, who curtseyed as she said, 
“ Please, I be sent to tell ’ee dinner be 
ready, mother says.” 

And such a dinner as it was,—at least to 
Ada, who already felt the exhilarating effects 
of the North Devon air, and almost for the 
first time since they left London actually 
declared herself hungry. 

A roast chicken, green peas and potatoes, 
a currant and raspberry tart, with that most 
delicious of all accompaniments, Devonshire 
cream. 

And after this pleasant commencement 
how delightfully the days passed, in excur- 
sions by train to Bideford, or by boat up the 
riverto Torrington! One day they went, by 
way of Bideford, to Northam Burrows, 
named, as well as his story, by Charles 
Kingsley, ‘‘ Westward Ho,” and gazed with 
astonishment at the wonderful pebble ridge 
which encircles Bideford Bay from that point 
for three miles. 

As the tide receded they scrambled down 
the two tiers of pebbles, which lay piled up 
in sloping ridges one above the other, 
with a kind of platform between them, to 
the height of between twenty and thirty 
feet. These pebbles, which are beautifully 
smoothed and polished by the action of the 
waves, vary in size from that of a marble toa 
large well-filled feather pillow. This pebble 
ridge forms one of the curiosities of Devon- 
shire. 

The sand left here by the waves at low 
tide is equally wonderful for smoothness and 
firmness. Picnic parties are frequent visitors, 
and many a quadrille or waltz has been per- 
formed upon it with as much ease as ina 
ball-room. Added to this, horses and vehicles 
of al] descriptions can be driven upon it at 
low tide for the whole of its extent. 

No wonder that impulsive Ada was in 
raptures over all these varied excursions, and 








by the end of the week her cheeks had not 
only regained some of their girlish roses, but 
the air of Devonshire had produced a tinge 
of that delicacy of complexion for which 
Devonshire girls are so admired. So happy 
had Ada been that the old boatman’s story 
seemed quite forgotten, and it was not until 
Sarah remarked on the Saturday, “ You 
still intend to go to Bideford Church 
to-morrow, I suppose, Ada?” that the young 
lady remembered having expressed a wish 
to do so, and recalled her hidden reason for 
that wish. 

She started at the question, and then 
recovering herself she said, ‘Oh yes, 
Sarah, I do hope to go; it seems such 
a dear old-fashioned church, and I dare 
say there are lots of monuments; besides, 
there is a regular old-fashioned country 
churchyard, and what a beautiful peal of 
bells !” 

Sarah Brent was nothing loth ; this country 
trip would form an era in her life never to be 
forgotten, and the excursions of the past 
week had been: as deligetful to her as to 
Ada. Perhaps more so, because that young 
lady was no longer a charge full of anxiety 
and beyond her quiet control ; but, strangely 
to her, a pleasant and agreeable companion. 
The fearful workings of conscience, and the 
struggles between right and wrong, are seldom 
so truly known or experienced by quiet self- 
controlled characters such as Sarah Brent, 
as by those who, like Ada Vernon, have a 
nature full of impulses, and a strong un- 
trained will. When these fight the battle 
and conquer, the victory is a glorious one. 

An evening of rain, although it made Ada 
fear a wet Sunday, proved most beneficial to 
the country. There is a saying, which is, of 
course, more than half a joke, ‘In Devon- 
shire it rains ¢Airteen months in the year ;” 
but to its frequent showers, and the natural 
moisture of its climate, this lovely county 
owes most of its fertility and beauty. Ada 
and her friend, when they started early to 
walk to Bideford on that Sunday morning, 
found the dust laid in the road, the grass 
greener than ever, the fragrance of the flowers 
fresher, the air delicious in its purity, while 
the joyous songs of the birds, and the cawing 
of the rooks, mingled with the chimes from 
the old church tower, as the breeze carried 
the sounds across the river, made Ada 
exclaim, ‘Oh, Sarah, I shall hate London after 
this. How ever can people like to grub as 
they do in those great dirty cities just to get 
money and be rich!” 
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“We couldn’t do without money,” said 
Sarah, with a smile. 

“No, I know that; and now we’re going 
over this dear old bridge don’t let us talk. 
I want to listen to the sounds and look at 
the people.” 

Numbers of well-dressed families were 
approaching the church from different direc- 
tions when the two young people drew near, 
besides farmers and their buxom wives, 
labouring men neatly dressed, homely women 
and children, but neither among these good- 
tempered, rosy-faced Devonshire women, nor 
the more refined wives and daughters of the 
“gentry,” could Ada Vernon discover any 
face like the one she was longing to see. 

They entered the church, and were startled 
to find that while the outer walls and square 
Norman tower proclaimed its antiquity, the 
restorations within were of a medizval cha- 
racter, and the service, though not quite 
ritualistic, bordering rather closely upon it. 
A great portion was beautifully sung or 
chanted by the choir, and, to Ada’s great 
delight, the chants were of Gregorian. 
Altogether these religious duties received 
more attention and devotion than in the days 
of old, before Ada Vernon had been brought 
face to face with death; and at one time 
during the reading of the Prayer of St. Chry- 
sostom a sudden impulse made her add 
mentally a short petition that “ her request ” 
and hope of finding Constance might be 
among the “requests granted,’’ as promised 
in that prayer. 

The words of the text also attracted her 
attention,—“ Be not weary in well doing : for 
in due season ye shall reap, if ye faint not.” 
“TI know I am doing well in trying to find 
Constance,” she reflected as she listened to 
the preacher; “ and, indeed, I will not be 
weary inmy search. If I am to succeed by not 
fainting, then I may feel sure of success with 
God’s help ; and the preacher says that help 
is necessary if we wish to act rightly, and we 
have only to ask for it. Oh! Inever thought 
about all this years ago, but Sarah did, I 
know, and I’ll just talk to her about it this 
very day.” 

It was rather trying to have these hopes 
damped, and to return home without a 
glimpse of even a resemblance to the face or 
figure of Constance. Ada had surprised her 
companion by hurrying out of church with 
almost indecorous haste. She was equally 
surprised, after following her rapid footsteps 
till they reached the Town Hall, to be 
checked in her haste, and requested to stand 





still and watch the congregation from the 
only two outlets by which they could leave 
the church, both visible from the Town Hall, 
and all this for nothing. But Ada remem- 
bered the words ‘‘ Be not weary,” so she 
said, “ Let us walk a little way round the town 
and on the quay, Sarah ; the tide is up, and 
the river looks so beautiful.” 

Sarah Brent had long given up to Ada the 
regulation of their movements, so they turned 
down to the quay, and walking to the end, 
passed up a broad street into the town, and 
continued on through a narrow railed path, 
with fields on one side and garden walls on 
the other, till they reached a raised road 
above marshy ground near the river, called 
the Causeway, being a continuation of the 
road to Northam. 

Then Ada’s physical strength gave way,and 
she said, “I’m getting tired, Sarah ; let us 
turn back.” 

“T was afraid you were doing too much, 
dear,” she replied, ‘“ but we'll go back through 
i Mill Street, that’s the nearest way ; and if 
you can manage the hill to the station, there’s 
a train at half-past one on Sundays.” 

Ada looked at her watch. ‘Oh, there’s 
plenty of time—only two minutes past one; 
I can do that easily.” 

The two girls proceeded on their way in 





arrived at the station in time to have a few 
minutes’ rest before starting, and reached 
their lodgings just as their landlady was 
beginning to lament that the dinner would 
be spoiled. 

Sarah’s influence induced Ada to rest at 
home quietly for the rest of the day, but 
when Monday arrived the still restless 
anxiety to succeed in finding Constance 
made her propose another visit to Bideford, 
rather to Sarah’s surprise. 

“T have an object in view, dear Sarah,” 
she said ; ‘don’t oppose me, and I will be 
careful not to over. fatigue myself again as I 
did on Sunday.” 

A fortnight passed ; again it was Sunday. 
As Ada said afterwards, a determination for 
which she could not account made her 
resolve to pay a visit to Northam Church. 

The view from the picturesque churchyard 
of this pretty and old-fashioned little 
church commands seaward a large expanse 
of ocean, and the whole line of the pebble 
ridge. It is situated almost at the edge of 
the cliff, and its tower forms a well-known 
beacon for ships which are entering the bay. 
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Ada stood by the low churchyard wall so 
absorbed and delighted with the view that 
for a time all else was forgotten. Sarah re- 
called her to herself. ‘Ada dear, we have 
to catch the train.” 

Rousing herself in a moment, she turned, 
left the churchyard with Sarah, and walked 
along one of those tree-shaded roads 
for which Devonshire is famous, till they 
reached the Causeway, talking rapturously of 
the loveliness of Devon. 

Suddenly she paused ; for in front of her 
was a tall, slight figure in mourning, the long 
crape veil from the back of the bonnet dis- 
tinguishing the wearer as a widow. It cer- 
tainly is a peculiar mark of what is supposed 
to be, and often really is, the deepest sorrow 
and grief that can fall upon a woman, to 
place the crape with which she would fain 
hide her grief from unsympathizing eyes, 
so that it may fall behind, and leave the face 
uncovered, But of this Ada thought nothing ; 
still she said to herself, ‘‘ How absurd I am 
to fancy a widow might turn out to be 
Constance Danvers! and yet it is just her 
figure and her step, so firm and graceful. I 
used to try and imitate it on the stage, but 
I never could.” Ada quickened her steps, 
however, as the thoughts continued, —“ Oh, if 
she would only turn round and let me see 
her face.” 

“You're walking too fast, Ada dear,” said 
Sarah; ‘there’s no hurry, and I’m afraid 
you'll tire yourself again.” ’ 

The young widow was just then at some 
distance in front, and near,two or three pretty 
<ottages that stood back from the road. As 
Ada slackened her pace the lady paused, 
opened the gate leading through a pleasant 
garden to one of the cottages, and turning 
to close it, faced Ada and her companion. 

“Tt is she! I knew it was,” exclaimed 
Ada, starting forward, and then pausing 
from breathlessness and excitement. 

“Tt is who? what do you mean, dear?” 
exclaimed Sarah. But Ada did not reply ; 
she was watching the approach of a man- 
servant in livery, who paused, and touching 
his hat, evidently delivered some message, 
to which the lady listened ; and then, as she 
moved to enter the cottage, he passed on, 
and approached Ada and her friend. 

As he drew near, Ada, assuming her most 
winning manner and voice, said, “ Pardon 
me, but will you kindly tell me the name 
of that lady to whom you spoke?” 

The question and the voice were those of 
alady. With a touch of the hat he replied, 





“Mrs. Leslie, miss, the governess at Sir 
Thomas Wentworth’s.” 


CHAPTER XLI.—MRS. LESLIE’S VISITOR. 


RS. LESLIEand her pupil were seated 
at lessons in the schoolroom next 
morning, but Ethel, now a girl of thirteen, 
was evidently in an unsettled state of mind 
which greatly interfered with her progress. 
The face of the governess wears the hue ot 
health, and as she now has noteven the bonnet 
cap as a mark of widowhood, she does not ap- 
pear a day older than when we last met her. 
The air of Devonshire has added softness to 
the already delicate complexion, and the 
healthy flush that tinges her cheek arises from 
the same cause. 

She has given her pupil an interesting 
book to read aloud, as a cure for the excite- 
ment occasioned by the expected arrival ot 
her dear brother Lionel at one o’clock, and it 
is now nearly twelve. 

Mrs. Leslie is listening while she crochets 
with her eyes cast down. As she raises 
them to correct an error in her pupil there 
is a look of patient sadness in those eyes, 
which added to the drooping corners of the 
mouth and the quivering lip is very painful 
to see. 

Half-past twelve sounds from the pendule 
on the mantelpiece. Ethel rises quickly, care- 
fully puts away books and other articles, and 
with a fond kiss to her governess leaves her 
in her loneliness. Mrs. Leslie rises with a 
sigh of relief, throws herself into an arm-chair 
near the window, rests her hands in her lap, 
and gives herself up to reflection. ‘“ How 
much longer can I bear this?” she thought. 
“Oh! I would have gone back and told him 
all, and asked him to forgive me, if I had 
only been quite sure that he never meant to 
marry that girl. Poor thing, I wonder if she 
is dead? I made a vow never to read 
the papers, and now I wish I had not, 
for I hear such strange hints now and then 
from Lady Wentworth about what is going on 
in London and elsewhere, and I long to know 
the truth, but I dare not break my vow ; and 
a few weeks ago she actually mentioned his 
name—Frederick Danvers, and said there 
was a report that he had lost the estate in 
consequence of the claim of another heir, the 
grandson of Lord Danvers. Oh! if I thought 
it was true, wouldn’t I fly to dear Fred at 
once, and offer to share his poverty with him, 
and even work to help him! Oh, and if he 
should have married that poor girl! I’m sure 
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it would not be wrong to break my vow, and 
look in the papers to find out the truth ; but 
it seems so dreadful, I ‘_ 

“* If you please, ma’am, a young lady wishes 
to see you.” The speaker who had so inter- 
rupted the soliloquy was the livery servant of 
yesterday. 

“ A lady tosee me! I do not know any 
ladies here, James.” 

“The young lady knows you very well, 
ma’am,” he replied, “‘ but she says you would 
not know her name if she were to send in 
her card.” 

Like a lightning flash came the memory 
of the woman who had nearly broken her 
heart and destroyed her life by what she had 
said and written to her. “ Ask the lady to 
walk in, please, James.” 

The man obeyed, and presently ushered a 
lady closely veiled into the room. Constance 
rose at her entrance, but the well-dressed 
young lady did not recall the pale, wild 
woman who had visited her at Manor Park. 

The ladies bowed to each other, but neither 
spoke till James had left the room, and then 
the visitor threw up her veil, and the two 
women who had so influenced the life of 
Frederick Danvers stood facing each other, 
and it would be difficult to say which was the 
paler of the two. Ada wasthe first to speak, 
for in spite of the pretty hat and summer 
costume she wore, the face of the woman in 





all its pallor, and the large eyes brought back f 


to Constance her visitor in the smoking 
saloon so vividly, that she was obliged to 
cling to the back of the chair to keep herself 
from fainting. 

“*Mrs. Danvers,” she said in her gentlest 
tones, “I see you recognise me, but I am 
here for a good intent now, not for evil.” Then 
with a sudden impulse she started forward, 
and throwing herself at the feet of Mrs. Leslie, 
exclaimed, “Constance Danvers, I am here 
to ask you to forgive me for all the wrong 
I once did you. I told you lies out of jealousy, 
{ said wicked things about your husband that 
were of true, and I nearly caused your 
death. I know it was through me that you 
left your husband, and I’ve been a very wicked 
girl all my life ; but only forgive me, and I’ll 
make amends, I will indeed. I’ve been long- 
ing to find out where you were hiding, and I 
couldn’t till yesterday. Oh, indeed, indeed I 
am sorry for what I did; and then she sunk 
on the floor, buried her face in her hands, and 
sobbed convulsively. 

Constance Danvers had listened almost 





paralyzed to these sentences, spoken hurriedly 


and passionately, but the sounds of con- 
vulsive sobs roused her. She started forward, 
and raising the poor broken-hearted girl from 
the floor and supporting her to a chair, placed 
her arm round her, and said in a soft, tearful 
voice,“ I don’t knowwho you are, nor how you 
can have wronged me as you say, my dear 
young lady; but whatever may have hap- 
pened, do believe me that it is forgiven, and 
will be forgotten by me as long as I live.” 

“But you do not know all, Constance 
Danvers ; let me tell you about myself, and 
explain why I ask you to forgive me. Oh, 
do not refuse to listen,” she added as Mrs. 
Leslie shook her head; “I shall be miserable 
till you have heard all.” 

At this moment the two women were 
startled by a knock, and as Constance sprang 
aside and Ada raised herself, James entered 
with wine and biscuits. 

“My lady desires me to say, ma'am,” he 
said, as he placed the articles on the table, 
“that dinner will not be ready till half-past 
two to-day, and her ladyship has sent in 
some wine and biscuits.” 

‘“‘Thank you, James; please tell Lady 
Wentworth I am much obliged by her kind- 
ness.” 

Once more alone, and then Constance 
without a word poured out a glass of wine, 
and insisted upon her visitor drinking it betore 
she attempted any explanations. 

Ada really needed the wine. After an 
almost sleepless night she had waited fever- 
ishly for Sarah to go to the baths, that she 
might escape alone to visit the governess 
at Sir Thomas Wentworth’s without being 
questioned or followed by Sarah. 

And now after taking the wine she was 
eager to begin more connected details, and 
to account for her agonized petition for par- 
don. Constance Danvers, and not really Mrs. 
Leslie, as the reader no doubt has discovered 
long ago, could not quite understand the 
emotion of her visitor, and she seated herself 
near Ada Vernon, prepared to listen calmly. 

But that calmness did not last long. 

“‘T have not told you my name yet,” 
remarked Ada asa commencement. — 

“No,” replied Constance ; ‘“‘and you are 
so unlike the poor wild creature who visited 
me at Manor Park, that if it had not been 
for the eyes I should have disbelieved you 
just now.” 

“ Ah, yes, but it really was I, Constance 
Danvers. It is a long story. Would you 
like to hear how you and Fred Danvers and 
others have been all working together for 
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years, and making mistakes and blunders all 
through my wickedness ?” 

“It was not perhaps kind to tell me of 
my husband’s love for another,” replied 
Constance gently, “‘when it was too late 
to give him up ; but if the poor girl was dying 
of a broken heart, and—-—” 

“Dying!” exclaimed Alice; ‘did you 
believe that ?” 

“How could I help it,” she replied, 
“after what you told me?” 

“‘ And it was all a lie from beginning to 
end,” she said, in a low, despairing tone. 

“A lie about the dying girl, and her love 
for Fred!” exclaimed Constance, seizing Alice 
by the wrist. ‘Oh, don’t tell me that !” 

“TI must, for it is true. I didn’t love 
Frederick Danvers one bit, but I wanted 
to be a rich lady and mistress of Manor 
Park.” 

“You! was it yourself you spoke of when 
you came to me that evening?” 

“Yes, I think I told you so,” said Alice 
softly, for the change in the calm, self-con- 
trolled Constance Danvers alarmed her. 
“Don’t think about it, dear Constance ; it was 
never true what I said. I know how Fred 
Danvers loved you, and—” 

“Not think of it! forget it! when it has 
caused me to leave him, and let him think 
I was drowned on that dreadful night, that 
he might marry the woman he loved and save 
her life. Oh! I thought he didn’t love me. 
Oh ! what—what shall I do?” and as the past 
in all its pain and regret presented itself to 
her memory her self-control forsook her, and 
Constance Danvers buried her face in the 
pillows of the sofa on which she sat and 
sobbed convulsively, while bitter tears burst 
forth. Alice Raynor sat motionless, overcome 
with shame, sorrow, and true repentance 
for the agony of grief which was her doing. 

‘*Ob, what a wretched girl I have been!” 
she said to herself. “I dare not attempt to 
soothe her, she will spurn {me from her. 
Never mind if she does, it is no more than I 
deserve ; I will, I must try.”” She rose, and 

kneeling by the weeping girl exclaimed 
hurriedly, while tears choked her utterance, 
“Dear Constance, do calm yourself, you 
will be ill. Oh! if you only knew how sorry 
I am, and how I do repent of what I said 
and did! Let me go to London and fetch 
your husband, and tell him what my wicked 
lies have caused ; and,” she continued, rising 
and pouring out a little wine which she 
brought to Constance, “do just drink this. If 





the ladies here see you in such distress they 





will wonder what is the matter, and want to 
know the cause.” 

This last suggestion roused the broken- 
hearted girl, especially as the words of Alice 
had raised in her heart a slight ray of hope. 

The outburst had also relieved her, and 
with an effort she dried her tears and said, 
“Will you sit down by me and tell me all 
about yourself? I am so bewildered, for I 
never heard that my husband had paid 
attentions to any young lady in Kenneton 
excepting Alice Raynor, the niece of Dr. 
Milner ; and no one seemed to know what 
had become of her after she ran away from 
a school at Clapham.” 

The face of the visitor had been very pale 
when she first seated herself on the sofa by 
Constance, for she had not yet recovered the 
robust health of her early youth ; yet a deep 
blush covered her cheeks as she said, “ Mrs. 
Danvers, I am Alice Raynor.” 

There was an earnest examination of the 
face of one who must at all events have 
attracted the notice of her husband, and then 
Constance Danvers said,— 

“Did you never really love my husband, 
Alice Raynor?” 

‘‘ No,” she replied. “I know the acquain- 
tance on his part was but boyish folly, for he 
was only seventeen when I first met him, and 
I was fifteen. But don’t think of it, dear 
Constance ; Fred Danvers has never loved 
but one, and that is yourself.” 

“And do you think after my conduct in 
leaving him that he will forgive me, and re- 
ceive me back to disgrace him? No, never!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Danvers, let me confess every- 
thing to you, as I will to him. And yet I 
hardly know how to own how wickedly de- 
ceitful I have been; and if it had not been 
for Mrs. Clive, the celebrated actress who 
took me to live with her, and helped me to 
get engagements at the theatres, I tremble to 
think what I might have become.” 

‘¢ The theatres!” she exclaimed ; “ then I 
saw you once in the character of Lady 
Macbeth.” 

‘Yes, I acted under the name of Ada 
Vernon ;” and then Alice gave a hurried 
description of all that had passed since 
Frederick Danvers had married Constance 
Emerson, spoke of her love for Mrs. Clive, 
and owned to having alarmed the young 
Squire with the prophecy in the garb of a 
gipsy, and confessed to writing the letter 
which had confirmed Constance in her wild 
and mistaken scheme. 

“All you say convinces me that the 
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owner of sucha property and estate is not 
likely to receive back the woman who has 
acted the part of a runaway wife,” said Con- 
stance after a pause. ‘‘ His love for me must 
be dead.” 

“ Constance Danvers,” said Alice, “I have 
yet something more to confess, and I wéd/ 
confess it, as a proof that Frederick Danvers 
has not and never will lose his love for you. 
After your supposed death I was wicked 
enough to think that I could win him back 
and induce him in two years to marry me, 
and make me mistress of Manor Park. I 
even visited him in Park Lane twice, and 
tried to make him believe I had loved him 
always; and once I went to Manor Park in 
disguise, and at this time I was engaged to 
another whom I really loved, but I would 
have thrown him off to be a rich man’s wife. 
At last I began to hope he was beginning to 
forget you, and then came the news that 
there was another claimant for the property, 
a boy grandson of Lord Danvers, and that 
Fred had lost all.” 

“Lost his estate! what, my husband a 
poor man, Alice Raynor!” and Constance 
as she spoke rose from her seat. “ Oh! let me 
go to him. Where is he? Oh, my poor 
Fred! Oh, why did you not tell me at first ? ” 

‘Calm yourself, dear Mrs. Danvers,” said 
Alice. “I believe your husband is still in 
Park Lane, waiting for the arrival of the boy 
from America. We will go together, if you 
will let me accompany you, as soon as you 
like. Sit down again, and let me finish about 
myself. The man I loved watched me when 
I visited the Manor Park in disguise—fol- 
lowed me thither, and followed me home ; and 
because I indignantly refused to tell him 
where I’d been, and for what purpose, and 
in my temper greatly insulted him, he left 
me in just anger, and I have never seen him 
since. I believe this disappointment affected 
my head ; and when I read in the papers, not 
only of the claimant, and that Frederick had 
lost everything, but also that he refused to 
contest the matter by law, I took a cab and 
rushed off to Park Lane. I scarcely re- 
member what I said to him, for on that day 
I was attacked with brain fever, and in my 
delirium I believe I said a great many things 
to Mrs. Clive about myself that she had 
never known before. Oh, Mrs. Danvers, at 
one time I was so weak that I thought I 
should never recover, and I lay thinking and 
thinking of my past life, and all the wicked, 
deceitful things I had done, and wondering 
what would become of me if I died. And 





then I know I did repent, and prayed to be 
forgiven; and I’ve prayed too since I got 
better, Mrs. Danvers, for I felt afraid of 
going wrong, and not being able to keep up 
my determination to find you and get you 
back to poor Fred Danvers in his poverty. 
I knew you would not hesitate to go to him.” 

“ Hesitate !” exclaimed Constance. “Oh, 
Alice Raynor, if through your efforts and 
explanations my husband is restored to me, 
I shall not care for his being poor, and you 
will have madeample amends for whatever you 
have done, and I shall love you all my life.” 

Impulsive Alice rose at these words, and 
throwing her arms round the neck of the 
woman she had so injured, exclaimed, “I 
thank God that you have forgiven me, Con- 
stance, as I believe He has done for Christ’s 
sake; and your love will be very precious to 
me, for it is the love of an angel.” 

And then, as Constance warmly returned 
the embrace, the two who had once been 
rivals mingled their tears of repentance on 
one side, and forgiveness on the other, with 
earnest sincerity. 

This ebullition of feeling calmed them 
both, and Alice glancing at the clock ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ It is two o’clock, Constance! and 
the footman said you were to dine at half- 
past.” 

“Oh, I cannot stay to dinner” she replied ; 
‘‘T will just go as I am with my troubled face 
and red eyes, and tell Lady Wentworth that 
I have had painful news which will take me to 
London for a few days, if she will kindly allow 
my holidays to commence a week earlier. ” 

The excited and troubled face of Mrs, 
Leslie at once proved the truth of this 
information, and after many expressions of 
kind sympathy and the promise of a cheque 
next day before she started, Lady Wentworth 
and the children wished their dear governess 
farewell, little supposing that as “ Mrs. 
Leslie ” they would never see her again. 

At the cottage Mrs. Tucker had prepared 
tea, and this, with a little cold chicken and 
ham, satisfied the two young ladies, who were 
almost too excited to take anything but tea. 

It was nearly four o’clock when Alice 
Raynor at last rose to go. She would have 
advised Constance to start next morning for 
London, but the more thoughtful Constance 
considered it best for Alice to write to Fred 
Danvers, and address the letter to Park Lane, 
in case he should have left that residence. 
Alice readily agreed, writing while at the cot- 
tage and taking the unsealed letter with her to 
post. She little guessed that a postscript would 
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have to be written, nor what that postscript 
would announce to Frederick Danvers. 

Alice reached the Bideford station just in 
time to catch a train that stopped at Instow, 
for which she was very thankful. The ex- 
citement of the interview added to the long 
walk had greatly exhausted her, and it was 
with slow and lingering steps that she as- 
cended the hill to their lodgings. 

As the garden gate turned on its hinges to 
admit Alice it creaked, as gates often will, 
and she fancied she saw through the open 
parlour window a sudden movement, as if 
some person had escaped out of sight. 

To her surprise, also, Sarah Brent opened 
the door as she approached the steps, and 
said, “‘ My dear, how tired you look! I am so 
sorry ; whither have you been? There are two 
visitors in the parlour waiting to see you.” 

“Visitors for me, Sarah! ladies or gentle- 
men?” she exclaimed, as a vague idea pre- 
sented itself that Fred Danvers might have 
come. 

““A lady and gentleman,” she replied, 
“old friends whom you know well; but I 
cannot let you go in without a rest and a 
change of. x 

*T will go in as I am, Sarah dear ; I’m all 
right, only tired with a long walk,” replied 
Alice, with a little of the wilfulness of olden 
times, turning towards the parlour and open- 
ing the door. 

“Mrs. Clive! Oh, my dearest friend, why 
did they not tell me it was you?” and as 
Alice approached eagerly the lady opened 
her arms, and clasping the astonished girl to 
her heart, exclaimed,— 

“ Alice, my darling child, my own daugh- 
ter, oh, how I have longed for this day! call 
me mother for once, darling.” 

But the young girl had already passed 
through too much excitement to bear this 
additional shock of surprise. The white face 





that the mother kissed became death-like in | 


its hue, and the form she held so tenderly 
would have sunk to the ground, had not the 
gentleman who accompanied Mrs. Clive 
started forward and caught her as she fell, 
and carried her to the sofa. 

But Alice Raynor’s constitution was not 
one to succumb for long to the effects of 
excitement. This had been an exceptional 
day, and the sudden meeting with Mrs. 
Clive, with the words that accompanied it, 
had less to do with the faintness that over- 
powered her than fatigue. 

Water, smelling-salts, and weak brandy 
and water, soon restored her, and she opened 








her eyes, as she lay on the sofa, to weleome 
the face bending over her with a smile and 
loving words as she said, “Dear Uncle 
Henry, are you here too? What does it all 
mean ?” 

“Tt means that my niece was lost and is 
found in more senses than one,” he replied. 

“Let me sit up,” she said, putting down 
her feet as she rose and seated herself. 
“ Where is Mrs. Clive? she called me her 
child! Oh, uncle, I always seemed to love 
her years ago,—is she my mother? Oh! it 
is too good to be true——” 

“The lady who has for so long a time 
called herself Mrs. Clive,” replied Dr. Milner, 
“is my only sister Lucy, the wife of John 
Raynor, and therefore your mother, my child. 
Thank God, He has not only restored to me 
my niece, but also the sister whom I loved 
and mourned for so long——” 

“And a niece you need not be ashamed 
of now, uncle,” said Alice, rising and throw- 
ing her arms round his neck. ‘‘ Only say 
you forgive me for all my ungrateful conduct 
to you. There has been a battle between 
good and evil in my heart ever since I knew 
Mrs. Elverton and Mrs. Clive, but the good 
did not conquer until God sent me that 
dreadful illness ; and when I met death face 
to face, then I began to reflect. Where is 
Mrs. Clive, uncle? Iwant to feel sure she 
is my mother.” 

“Tam here, darling,” said that lady, appear- 
ing from behind the curtain where she had 
concealed herself till Alice recovered, from a 
fear of exciting her again. And then seating 
herself on the sofa by her daughter, the two, 
who had been associated so long, sat talking of 
the past in loving union, while the mother’s 
arm was round the child, and the daughter’s 
head rested on the mother’s bosom. That 
was an evening never to be forgotten in the 
memory of those present. The window of 
the pretty parlour stood open to the sweet 
summer air and the fresh breeze from the 
river, while each recalled memories of the past, 
and Mrs. Raynor told the story of the cir- 
cumstances which led her to suppose her 
child was dead, and her determination on that 
account never again to return to her husband 
nor to her brother, until she had made a 
competency by means which she feared he 
might disapprove of. Even Sarah Brent 
could help them by her tales of those days 
when she had known the little neglected 
gipsy-like child, and her father’s terrible 
neglect of her. 

The approach of the postman reminded 
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Alice of her letter, and all the circumstances 
which had caused her to write it. 

Dr. Milner listened with astonishment to 
an account of the story related by the boat- 
man, and of the successful search for Con- 
stance. And after reading the letter written 
by Alice, he added the following postscript :— 

““P.S.—I have read this letter. My niece, 
Alice Raynor, and her mother, my sister 
Lucy, are with me here. I hope to be with 
you to-morrow at about four. Do not stir in 
the matter till you see me. I have much to 
tell you.” 

“T will go and post this myself,” said Dr. 
Milner as he folded and sealed the envelope. 
““Would it be very far for me to visit this 
Mrs. Leslie?” he asked. 

‘*No, uncle, there isa train at about seven 
from Instow to Bideford, and when there you 
can post your letter, and any one will direct 
you to Sir Thomas Wentworth’s. Shall 
Sarah go with you, uncle, and show you the 
way? I am too tired.” 

““Of course you are, my dear.—Miss 
Brent, if you are a good walker, I shall be 
glad of your company.” 

And so the good doctor, telling Sarah not 
to wait when they reached the cottage, as- 
tonished the governess by presenting himself 
in her little parlour, and was equally aston- 
ished and delighted to recognise in the young 
lady the lost wife of Frederick Danvers. 
After a long conversation it was decided 
that she should accompany him to London 
next morning, and stay at the hotel while 
the doctor prepared the young squire for 
the strange event. 


CHAPTER XLII.—CAN IT BE TRUE? 


HE London express left Bideford 
station at 9.30 a.m., and did not stop 
at Instow. It was therefore arranged that 
“Mrs. Leslie” should start half an hour 
earlier from Northam and wait at the Bide- 
ford station while the fly that had brought 
her there went on to Instow for Dr. Milner. 
Constance reached the pretty little station 
at nine o’clock, and after seeing her boxes 
labelled, repaired to the waiting-room. The 
station was then, and I believe is still, 
situated on the summit of a short but very 
steep hill, on the road to Barnstaple, and 
from the open window of the waiting-room a 
beautiful view of the river, the bridge, and 
the town of Bideford is a great attraction. 
By this window Constance seated herself. 
The fresh breeze of early morning, before 








the sun of an August day had heated the 
atmosphere, was rippling the incoming tide, 
which reflected the blue sky above on each 
tiny wave. 

But Constance, usually so alive to the 
beauties of nature, saw nothing of this as she 
leaned her head on her hand, while her elbow 
rested on the window-sill. She could not 
even collect her thoughts to reflect ; in fact, 
she felt like one ina dream. All she could 
realize was that she had suspected her dearly- 
loved husband wrongfully—that she had 
subjected him to the pain and sorrow occa- 
sioned by her supposed loss, by intentionally 
leaving him and hiding herself, and now she 
was expecting him to receive her back as if 
nothing had happened. No excuse for what 
she had done presented itself to her tender 
conscience in theconfessions of Alice Raynor, 
She would not even call what she had done 
a mistake. 

‘“No, no,” she said to herself, “ Fred 
never can receive me back and love me 
again as he once did; neither would I go 
even now with Dr. Milner had not Alice 
Raynor told me another heir had claimed the 
property and estate. He may have some- 
thing left, but oh! if working night and day 
for him at teaching would make amends, 
how glad I should be to add at least a hundred 
a year to our income! for I could do that.” 
And then came back the dreamy confusion 
of ideas—a kind of stunned feeling—which 
often follows a great and unexpected shock. 

Constance had been very reticent in her 
replies to Dr. Milner the previous evening, 
merely lamenting her own conduct, and only 
referring to the visit of Alice to own that 
from what that young lady hadtoldher she had 
discovered the error she had committed, and 
was ready to return to her husband if Dr. 
Milner advised her to do so; and also that 
she would be ready to travel with him to 
London the next morning. 

She made no reference to the losses her 
husband had incurred, of which Alice had 
spoken so positively, and a certain feeling of 
delicacy in speaking of the young squire’s 
affairs restrained Dr. Milner from hinting at 
the danger which had threatened him with 
the loss of his property, especially as that 
danger no longer existed, neither did he 
mention that fact. Perhaps, had he done so, 
Constance might have been far more difficult 
to persuade. 

At allevents, when Dr. Milner found him- 
self safe in a first-class carriage on his way 
to London, with Constance Danvers by his 
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side, his only anxiety arose from a fear that 
he should find a difficulty in breaking such 
wonderful news to his dear young friend 
Fred Danvers without blundering. 

When they at last arrived at an hotel near 
the Marble Arch, Constance’s pale cheeks 
and lipsalarmed him. He instantly ordered 
wine and refreshment, which as a medical 
adviser he insisted she should take ; and after 
seeing her partially recovered, he said, 
“* Now, my dear, Iam going to your husband 
to break the news to him carefully. You 
know,” he continued, with a cheering smile, 
‘such wonderful events as wives coming to 
life again after having been dead two years 
- very startling, and do not occur every 

ay.” 

Constance smiled faintly as Dr. Milner 
pressed her hand kindly and left her. 

The receipt of the missive containing a 
note in mysterious terms from Alice Raynor, 
and a postscript equally vague from Dr. 
Milner, threw Frederick Danvers into a state 
of agitation and impatience for which he could 
not account. 

‘What can Alice Raynor have discovered ?” 
he said to himself; ‘‘ what are the important 
matters she has to disclose? I knew Dr. 
Milner was going down to Devonshire with 
his sister to introduce the daughter to her 
mother, and now he appears to have got 
mixed up with another mystery. What 
great discoveries can Alice Raynor have 
made in the pretty Devonshire town she de- 
scribes so well? Perhaps I am uncharitable, 
but I cannot yet quite believe in her, nor 
forgive her for the way she served my poor 
Constance ; nothing can ever make amends 
for that.” 

Ah, stop, Frederick Danvers. It is true 
you have seen the worst side of Alice Ray- 
nor’s character ; but as yet you know nothing 
of the secret workings in the heart of that 
ill-trained girl, which commencing with the 
quiet influence of Mrs. Elverton’s teachings 
have been confirmed by Sarah Brent’s ex- 
ample, the loving care of Mrs. Clive, the 
agony of mind arising from the conscious- 
ness that her own conduct had caused 
the separation between Edward Thomson 
and herself; and lastly, by the illness which 
nearly ended in death. 

There are some characters who possess a 
strong will, great energy, intellectual power, 
winning manners, and a certain fascination 
which is perfectly irresistible. Woe to the 
parents or trainers who teach or allow the 
youthful possessor of such qualities to use 





them in the ways of wickedness or deceit ! 
More than once a judge has been heard to 
say to the man on whon he was passing a sen- 
tence of imprisonment or penal servitude, 
perhaps for life, some such words as these,— 
‘‘ Prisoner at the bar, withsuch talents as yours, 
which you have degraded to the lowest and 
most sinful purposes, you might have risen 
to the position of a renowned and honourable 
member of society.” 

Alice Raynor possessed talents which in 
early youth had been warped and misdirected 
by neglect and evil example. Saved by her 
uncle only just in time, a struggle between 
the new principles of good and the old evil 
propensities commenced. But God was 
watching over her. The consequences of 
her self-will and ingratitude were overruled 
for her good by bringing her in contact with 
such people as Mrs. Elverton, Sarah Brent, 
and Mrs. Clive. 

The result we know so far. The qualities 
Alice Raynor possesses have already begun 
to be used for good purposes; and to her 
energy, strong will, winning powers, and great 
determination is owed the discovery of 
Constance Danvers. 

The young squire spent the intervening 
hours before Dr. Milner’s expected arrival in 
avery unsettled state, partly relieved bya 
long ride on horseback, and partly by writing 
a few business letters respecting the estate. 
He had rather scandalized his friends, who 
congratulated him on the turn of affairs, by 
expressing regret at the death of the boy heir, 
and appearing otherwise very unthankful. 

‘“‘ Ah,” he often said to himself, “ what is 
the use of all this money and lands with no 
one that I love to share it? I never shall 
marry again now. Perhaps if I could have 
trusted Alice Raynor I might have been 
tempted. Well for me that the supposed loss 
of my property and position made her reveal 
her real characterto me. Poor girl, she must 
have been too ill to exert her usual caution. 
Oh, my dear lost darling Constance, how much 
I have thought of her since my position has 
been restored to me !” 

The clock in the library struck the half- 
hour past three just as Frederick Danvers 
sealed his last letter. Herose and rang the 
bell. Neal, looking happy and bright, entered 
at the summons. Heand the other servants, 
both in Park Lane and the Manor House, 
were quite satisfied with the turn of events, 
if their master was not. 

After he had left the room Frederick rose, 
and taking down a book threw himself on 
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the sofa, and with his usual power of con- 
centration was soon so absorbed in his book 
that the entrance of Neal quite startled him. 
Not more than his words, however. 

“Dr. Milner is here, sir, in the drawing- 
room.” 

With rapid steps Fred Danvers ascended 
the stairs, and presently stood before his 
visitor. 

“Doctor, I’m glad to see you,” he ex- 
claimed as he advanced and shook hands. 
‘‘ But you look pale ; I hope there is nothing 
wrong. Let me ring for some refreshment 
after your journey.” 

“No, no, Squire, I have just taken some ; 
there is nothing the matter excepting that I 
have a difficult task before me—to unravel 
the mystery contained in the letter I re- 
ceived this morning ;” and the young squire’s 
face lost its customary hue as his friend 
spoke. 

“Sit down, doctor ; I begin to dread what 
you are going to tell me.” 

Dr. Milner complied, and as Frederick 
drew his own chair nearer he said, “I think 
mine is good news, Squire, but it is strange, 
and I fear to tell it you too suddenly.” 

Like a lightning flash came the memory of 
those words of Alice Raynor on her last 
visit, which he had supposed were the result 
of a diseased brain. 

*‘ T don’t believe Constance is dead ; she is 
only hiding from you.” 

Controlling himself, yet with a deep flush 
covering his face, Frederick exclaimed, in 
repressed tones of excitement, “ Dr. Milner, 
is it any mystery connected with my lost 
wife ? ” 

“What makes you ask that question?” 
asked the doctor, in surprise. 

‘Something Alice said to me on her last 
visit ;” and he repeated the words. ‘‘ What 
could have induced her to imagine anything 
so impossible ?” 

‘Not so impossible as you think,” said 
Dr. Milner. “ I suppose you are convinced 
now that it was Alice Raynor who startled 
Mrs. Danvers on that evening long ago 
which led to such terrible results ?” 

“ Alas! yes, I do know it,” he replied. 

“Well, then, it was something she said 
about you, that you loved another—but I 
will leave Alice to make her own confession, 
which she is longing todo. At all events, 
poor Constance believed that you had won 
the love of a poor girl who was dying of a 
broken heart; and because you should be 

free to marry the woman you loved, she 








determined to hide herself, and make you 
believe she was dead.” 

“ And is Constance not dead ?” exclaimed 
Frederick, rising hastily. 

“No.” 

“Where is she, Dr. Milner? Is it true? 
Do not mislead me;” and the young squire 
raised his hands to his head and pushed 
back his hair as he paced the room in a state 
of wild excitement. 

Dr. Milner rose, and placing his hand on 
the young man’s shoulder, said firmly, “ My 
dear sir, I will tell you nothing more till you 
are able to control yourself. This is what I 
feared when I undertook to break the matter 
to you.” 

‘‘ Forgive me, doctor, but my hopes are so 
raised by your words; and yet what you 
assert is so improbable, that I expect dis- 
appointment even while I dread it.” 

‘“‘Be as hopeful as you like, my dear boy, 
there is no fear of disappointment. Now 
sit down and listen quietly while I explain a 
few particulars, and by and by you shall hear 
the whole story from Alice.” 

“ Alice!” exclaimed the squire, “ what has 
she to do with it?” 

“Everything,” replied her uncle. “ Con- 
stance might have remained unheard of for 
her whole life but for the energy of Alice in 
trying to find her.” 

“What was her object?” 

“Her anxiety to make amends for her 
conduct. She has seen Constance, and con- 
fessed everything to her with the deepest 
repentance, and her letter to you to which I 
wrote a postscript was intended to bring you 
to Devonshire, that she might also make her 
confessions to you, and prepare you for 
meeting your lost wife.” 

“Then she really lives, and is in Devon- 
shire ?” 

“Yes, I have seen and spoken to her ; but 
she is not in Devonshire now.” 

“She is here in London! Dr. Milner, 
you have brought her with you! Oh, can 
it be possible, doctor? I feel like old Jacob 
when his sons told him Joseph was still 
alive. No wonder his heart fainted.” 

“May I ring for the wine, Fred?” said the 
doctor, as the young squire seated himself, 
pale and trembling, in a chair. 

“If you please, doctor, but I shall be 
better presently without anything.” 

Fred roused himself, and after taking the 
wine as the doctor insisted, that gentleman 
led him to the window, and said with 
a smile, as he pointed to a fly standing at 
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the door, “There is the carriage waiting to 
take you to your lost wife, Fred ; does it not 
make your spirit revive, as the chariots and 
waggons did poor old Jacob’s?” 

“Then she is in London, doctor?” 

“Yes, close by; when you are composed 
we will start, but remember you must control 
yourself for her sake.” 

‘“*T am quite ready now, doctor,—at least, I 
shall be ina few moments,” he said as he 
left the room, and ran up to remove the 
traces of agitation with refreshing ablutions, 
and presently appeared at the drawing-room 
door, ready to accompany his old friend to 
an interview which, even in anticipation, 
paled his cheek, and made his pulses throb. 

When the carriage stopped, a waiter ran 
out to open the door. 

“‘\Where is the lady, waiter?” 

“ Upstairs, sir.” 

“Take this gentleman to the room. I 
wil] come presently.” 

With trembling steps, and a sensation of 
fear that he was in a dream, and would 
presently wake and find himself deceived, 
Frederick Danvers followed the waiter up- 
stairs, saw him open the door of a room for 
him to enter, which he did mechanically ; 
and as he heard it close behind him he 
became conscious that a lady in deep mourn- 
ing, but without a bonnet, had risen from 
her chair to receive him. 

One glance, and a flush of joy lighted up 
the pale face of Frederick Danvers as he 
started forward, exclaiming, as he threw his 
arms round her and clasped her to his heart, 

“Yes, it is—it is my darling wife, my 
Constance, come back to me from the grave.” 

The gentle arms clung to his neck, and 
the dear head rested on his breast as she 
whispered, ‘“‘Can you forgive me and love 
me after all, my husband ?” 

“ Hush, love! there is nothing to forgive, 
and I could not live without loving you;” 
while a shower of kisses sealed the new 
compact. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—NEAL IS BESIDE HIMSELF. 


* RING Alice to me at once. All is 

well. Details necessary to clear up 
everything for future happiness. Bring Sarah 
B. as witness to sailor’s story.” 

Such was the telegram that reached the cot- 
tage next morning early, and created a great 
commotion as well as regret on the part of 
the landlady. 

*‘ Alice dear,” asked her mother, as she 
placed the telegram in the hands of her 





newly-found daughter, ‘are you willing to 
enter into all these details, and to represent 
yourself as the chief cause of the conduct of 
Constance Danvers?” 

“ Mother,” she replied, “if by so doing I 
should make myself liable to be placed asa 
criminal at the bar of my country, I would 
still do it. The strange romantic notions of 
Constance Danvers are no excuse for me, 
and I must not allow her absence from her 
husband to be misconstrued into wrong- 
doing while I am able to explain. How 
else can I make amends for my cruel conduct 
and jealous revenge ?” 

“Thank God for bringing my child to a 
right way of thinking,” said Mrs. Raynor. 
“ You shall do exactly as your better feelings 
suggest, asking Him to guide and direct you 
in all you say, that it may be truth.” 

Alice and her friends started on their 
journey to London a very few hours after the 
receipt of the telegram, and arrived at the 
hotel at about six o’clock. Dr. Milner with 
the young squire and his restored wife was 
still there, the doctor having advised Fred 
not to take Constance home until every 
mystery connected with her absence likely to 
excite cruel suspicions and doubts among 
the uncharitable should be cleared up. The 
evening after the arrival of the party from 
Devonshire was one never to be forgotten. 

The bitter tears of repentance and regret 
with which Alice fully and truthfully acknow- 
ledged her jealousy and revenge, with its 
consequences, gave to her confessions a 
truthfulness that could not be doubted. In 
vain more than once Constance tried to 
interrupt her with the words, while tears 
flowed down her cheeks,— 

“Oh, Alice Raynor, do not attribute a// 
my wrong-doing to yourself. I, who had 
been so differently trained in youth, ought to 
have known better. I should have remem- 
bered that nothing can justify a woman in 
leaving her husband unless her life is in dan- 
ger from his violence. Oh, I’ve read the 
sermon of a Jewish priest on the subject 
since, and I know he is right.” 

“Never mind what the priest says,” ex- 
claimed Alice ; “if it hadn’t been for me 
you would never have thought of leaving 
your husband. Oh, if God had not helped 
me to find you, as I asked Him to do, I 
should have carried the sorrow and shame 
of my conduct to the grave.” 

And then, asthe poor girl covered her face 
in her handkerchief, and gave way to an out- 
burst of grief, Frederick Danvers rose, and 
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laying his hand gently on her shoulder, he 
said, “ Dear Alice, do not grieve like this. I 
was the most to blame ; if I had in astraight- 
forward and honourable manner told Con- 
stance of my acquaintance with you before our 
marriage, no concealment would have been 
necessary either on her part or mine, and all 
that has happened would have been pre- 
vented.” 

Alice Raynor held out one hand to the 
speaker as she dried her tears with the other, 
and then said, “ Frederick Danvers, does any 
doubt of your wife’s love present itself now 
after what I have said and confessed ?” 

“Doubt!” he exclaimed, ‘I have never 
doubted my darling’s love and honourable 
conduct for a moment, nor should I have 
allowed you to be subjected to this ordeal 
had not your uncle wished it.” 

“Uncle was right. After my conduct 
had caused your wife’s absence it was abso- 
lutely necessary that you should know the 
facts and the circumstances in every par- 
ticular. And now may I go?” she added, 
rising. 

“ Not till I have given you some faint idea 
of how deeply I appreciate the noble manner 
in which you have more than atoned for all 
the past,” exclaimed Constance, “ as regards 
myself by trying to find my whereabouts, and 
by coming forward to clear me from the 
suspicions which my own foolish conduct 
must have aroused.” 

“Not in those who know all,” replied 
Alice. “And nowI will say farewell, and go 
to my dear newly-found mother for comfort.” 

A longing for the kiss of peace was in the 
heart of both these young women. Alice, 
with her usual impulsiveness, took the ini- 
tiative, and the two who had mutually suffered 
by the conduct of one kissed each other as a 
seal of forgiveness and of a new-born affection 
which was to last till broken by the grave. 

Next morning Neal was driven almost 
beside himself by a short note from his 

master, which ran thus :— 

“T shall return to Park Lane to dinner 
to-day ; my wife, Mrs. Constance Danvers, is 
still living! I have seen her, and hope to 
bring her withme. Say nothing till you have 
seen me.” 

Poor Neal! The secret was too big and too 
joyous to be concealed without agony, and 
he could only relieve himself by informing 
the other servants that master was going 
to bring company home to dinner, and that 
there was to be no end of variety and delicate 
dishes, &c. 


‘“* Master ain’t going to bring home a new 
wife, I hope,” said cook ; ‘us don’t want no 
one here in the place of our dear young 
mistress that’s gone.” 

The chuckle of suppressed delight with 
which Neal replied, “‘ Not he, master’s not 
such a fool, cook,” nearly choked him. He , 
had his reward when the company arrived, 
consisting of our principal characters, Lucy 
Raynor, and her daughter Alice, Dr. Milner, 
and a young lady in black silk, in whose pale 
though slightly older face he recognised with 
surprise and awe the lady who had been 
dead to the world for two years. 

Neal and Saunders, as well as Mrs. 
Dennis, the housekeeper, all knew too well 
the story of Lucy Milner’s marriage and the 
history of that lady’s ill-trained daughter 
until she had been sent away by her uncle. 

When Neal entered his master’s dressing- 
room, ostensibly to assist him, his eyes had 
a startled, inquiring look, which made 
Frederick say, with a smile, ‘‘ Close the door, 
Neal, I can see you want some explanation.” 

“J am a little puzzled, sir.” 

*‘Neal,”’ said his master, “my wife fell 
out of one of the boats on that dreadful 
night when the steamer was burnt. She was 
picked up by an old sailor. Dr. Milner’s 
niece, by measures too long to describe now, 
prevented her from returning to me. You 
know Miss Raynor has been ill, Neal?” 

‘* Yes, sir, and been found by her mother, 
Mrs. Raynor ; everybody knows about that in 
Kenneton.” 

“Yes, of course. Well, during the young 
lady’s illness she repented of her conduct in 
deceiving my wife, and has been searching 
for her since her own recovery that she 
might make amends, and it is alone through 
Miss Alice Raynor that Mrs. Danvers has 
been restored to me. I tell you this, Neal, 
that when any questions are asked you may 
know what to say.” 

“Then I need not keep the secret any 
longer, sir ? ’ he asked eagerly. 

“ You need not proclaim it on the housetops, 
Neal,” said his master, with a smile, “ it will 
soon become a nine days’ wonder without 
that. And now lay out what I want, and 
you needn’t remain.” 

Away went Neal to the kitchen, and 
almost succeeded in delaying and spoiling 
the dinner by the tale he had to tell. 

“ Tell us all about it by and by,” said cook, 
who had stood with an uplifted ladle in her 
hand asif paralyzed at the first words of Neal, 
—“Cook! our dear young lady, master’s 
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wife, has come to life again, and she’s here 
to dinner!” 

No wonder that a few hurried words of 
explanation were not enough to satisfy the 
woman after such a strange assertion. 

However, after dinner, Neal not only 
repeated in his own words the explanation of 
his master, but added his own comments. 
“Tt’s all very well to see that niece of 
Dr. Milner’s a-sitting there, looking so quiet 
and gentle, but I knows as she’s a been here 
arter master twice.” 

“ But she’s been ill, you say, Neal,” said 
cook, “ and she’s thought of her bad ways, or 
she wouldn’t have got our dear lady back for 
master. How do she look?” 

“Oh, just the same, but older and thinner ; 
she got flushed at dinner and looked just her- 
self again. She’s coming to speak to you and 
all of us to-morrow.” 

‘Oh, lor, shan’t I be glad to see her! but 
it seems such a wonder to me..” 

And so we will leave the servants to talk of 
this most wonderful occurrence, and ascertain 
what effects have resulted from Neal’s tele- 
gram to Saunders containing the strange 
news. 

Dr. Milner left London on the following 
morning after the dinner party very early ; it 
was therefore not twelve o’clock when his 
brougham, which had been to fetch him, was 
hailed by the rector of Kenneton just after 
leaving the station. 

“Glad to see you back, doctor,” said the 
clergyman as they shook hands, “ but there’s 
been a telegram at Manor Park which has 
turned the town topsy-turvy ; can you explain 
it?” 

Ves, if you'll step in, rector ; we can talk 
easily while ascending the hill.” 

Mr. Calvert gladly assented, and as he 
closed the door the coachman looked round 
and received orders to proceed up the hill 
at a slow pace. 

“So you've heard that a certain young lady 
who was dead is alive again?” said Dr. 
Milner, smiling. 

“Yes, doctor; what does it mean? It 
appeared such an absurd report that I have 
contradicted it more than once.” 

“Tt is a fact, nevertheless, and fortunately 
I know all the particulars.” And then Dr. 
Milner described the various events and 
circumstances with which the reader is ac- 
quainted, not sparing his niece when wrong, 
nor failing to speak of her conduct in the 
discovery of Constance with even tearful 


‘You know what to say now, rector,” said 
his friend as the carriage stopped at the 
rectory. 

‘‘ Indeed I do,” he replied. “I have not 
been so happy for many a day. Fred has 
not only recovered his property and position, 
but also his wife, whose foolish and romantic 
mistake only proves how unselfishly she loves 
him.” 

‘‘When is Parliament to be prorogued?” 
asked the rector. 

On the 5th of August: to-day is the 
1st,” replied Dr. Milner, “ and that reminds 
me, some person told the young squire that 
there would be grand rejoicings and a /éte 
when he came back to claim his own, and he 
was opposed to the idea.” 

“Oh, do not let him oppose it now, Dr. 
Milner,” said the rector ; “ he must not bring 
his wife back to her home as if he were 
ashamed of her. Let them do as they like.” 

‘So I told him,” was the reply as the car- 
riage drove off, and the rector hastened in to 
tell his wife the tale he had just heard from 
the doctor. 

In his replies to questions respecting the 
absence of Mrs. Danvers for so long, if not 
dead, the rector had an unknown champion 
on that lady’s behalf for which he was not 
prepared. 

Alice and her mother had returned to 
Kenneton on the evening of the day on 
which Dr. Milner had left so early. While 
in the town next morning Alice had occasion 
to go to the circulating library for a book, and 
while standing alone and trying to make a 
choice, she was conscious that twoladies stand- 
ing near were talking earnestly in a low tone. 
Not too low, however, for her quick ears. 
Presently she heard the name of young 
Mrs. Danvers uttered in connection with 
cruel and uncharitable surmises respecting the 
cause of her long absence from her husband. 
“Who told you?” was the question. 

The reply startled Alice, —‘‘ Miss Helen 
Percy, and she ought to know, for she knows 
everything about everybody in the town.” 
Alice replaced a book, and turning to the 
shopwoman she said, ‘I'll call for that book 
by-and-by, Miss Hunt ;” and then with hasty 
steps proceeded to the nearest inn, and or- 
dering a fly, directed the man to drive to 
Miss Percy’s. 

It was only just after twelve when she 
arrived, and was shown into a pleasant 
morning-room, in which sat both the sisters 
whom we first met when returning in their 
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carriage from the county ball. 
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They had heard of the return of Lucy 
Raynor, and had left their cards on the 
doctor’s sister, but had not yet seen either 
mother or daughter ; therefore when Alice, 
simply attired in a muslin dress, black silk 
jacket, and a straw hat, with no ornament 
but a little ribbon and a white feather, 
they were both startled. Four years had 
passed since they had met, and the showy 
brunette at the county ball had changed 
into a softened and refined likeness of her- 
self far more pleasing and attractive. 

“T did not remember you at first, Miss 
Raynor,” said the elder Miss Percy, “and 
you are grown more like your mother.” 

“T am glad of any change which makes me 
different, not only in appearance, but in 
character, from what I was four years ago, 
Miss Percy. Oh, ladies, Iam come to beg you 
to listen to me while I tell you that I was the 
real and only cause of the absence of Mrs. 
Danvers from her husband.” And then, 
with that natural eloquence of voice and 
language which had made her so successful 
as an actress, she poured out a clear yet 
concise history of heracquaintance with Fred 
Danvers, of her jealousy and revenge, of its 
result on the sensitive mind and romantic, 
unselfish love of his wife, and of how since 
her illness she had tried to make amends, and 
had succeeded in discovering Constance 
Danvers and restoring her to her husband. 

‘* My uncle will, I know, confirm my asser- 
tions, ladies,’ she continued, * and I have 
come to you to expose my own share in the 
matter because I know the great influence 
you have in good society, especially in this 
neighbourhood. So that if a breath of scandal 
should assail that injured lady, you will, I 
know, assert it to be false, and be able: to 
disprove it by the facts I have stated. 
Excuse me, one word more,” she added, 
as Miss Helen Percy seemed about to speak ; 
and drawing a letter from her pocket, she 
said, “I have here a letter to my uncle from 
the lady in Devonshire to whom the poor 
selfbanished wife was governess nearly the 
whole time of her absence—a letter which 
is the highest testimonial that could be pro- 
duced in her behalf, supposing any one were 
base enough to dare to make it necessary to 
produce it.” 

“My dear young lady,” exclaimed Miss 
Helen Percy, who in spite of her censoriousness 
was kind and warm-hearted by impulse, “ you 
have so bravely and unpityingly condemned 
yourself to save your friend, that we can need 
no further proofs of the truth of what you 
VOL. XIII. 


have told. You are quite right, we ave well 
known among the best society in the 
neighbourhood, and it will only be necessary 
for us to contradict any unpleasant rumours, 
should they arise, by an assurance that they 
are false; and we shall have no difficulty in 
saying so without naming you and your 
uncle at all.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you very much ; 
I could not bear the fear that anything worse 
should happen to Mrs. Danvers through my 
conduct than what I have already told 
you.” 

The ladies would have kept Alice to 
luncheon, but she had gained her purpose, 
and could not be persuaded to remain. The 
acknowledgment, to almost strangers, had 
greatly excited her, but as she drove home 
quietly in the fly she became calm, and 
said to herself, ‘‘This has been a dread- 
ful ordeal, but it will not be needed again. 
A word from such well-known ladies as the 
Miss Percys will stop the scandal-mongers at 
once, and save me all future trouble in the 
matter.” 

* « * * * 

The 6th of August found the town of 
Kenneton astir at a very early hour. A 
triumphal arch had been erected in front 
of the avenue at the lodge entrance to Manor 
Park gate, as well as seats on each side for 
the Sunday school children, who were to sing 
glees and part-songs as the carriage passed, 
and to be entertained with tea and cake in 
the Town Hall afterwards. The streets were 
decorated with flags. The band was to play, 
and the volunteers were to line the principal 
streets, and altogether a great excitement 
was to prevail, along the whole route from the 
railway station to the gates of the Manor 
Park. 

* * * * * 

The church clock strikes three, and pre- 
sently the bells ring out a merry peal as a 
carriage and four is seen coming quickly 
towards the brow of the hill leading to the 
town. The cheers that echo through the 
soft air, which has a touch of autumn in its 
haze, tell us that the lady and gentleman in 
the carriage are our old friends Squire 
Danvers and his wife. 

Constance is pale with emotion, and the 
tears in her eyes are ready to fall as she turns 
to her husband and exclaims, ‘“‘ Oh, Fred, I 
do not deserve allthis. I should have trusted 
you better, for. 

“ Hush, darling!” he replied, as he placed 
his hand on hers as it rested on the seat, and 
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pressed it, “ you know. you are touching upon 
a subject that is to be for ever banished from 
our home.” 

“Let me say one thing, then, that I have 
not told you yet. When I came to London 
with Dr. Milner I thought you had lost all 
your property, and that a young Lord 
Danvers had claimed it.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Alice; and I am sure she thought so 
herself.” 

“You were both right,” he replied, ‘but 
the poor little boy-heir died about a fortnight 
ago, and so my darling has not returned to 
be the wife of a poor man,” 

“T should not have come back so readily 
if I had known that,” she replied, 


“ Ah, well,” ke said cheerfully, “ you were | 


mistaken ; you are still the wife of Squire 
Danvers, of Manor Park.” 

“ Mistaken!” she said to herself as the 
triumphal arch came in view, and the voices 
of the children burst forth in song—* mis- 
taken ! yes, in more ways than one.” 

The events of these summer months soon 


came to be ranked among the nine days’ | 


wonders, excepting at Kenneton during the 


succeeding autumn and winter, where so | 
many persons resided to remind the inhabit- | 


ants of the past. 


But the parties concerned are experienc- | 


ing the comfort and happiness of having | 


nothing to conceal from each other. 
are also learning to realize the great fact that 
a straightforward and honourable path, what- 


ever may be the demands for self-restraint or | 


even self-sacrifice which it presents, is the 


They | 


preserve our own self-respect. 

One among them would often look back 
on the past, and remind her daughter that all 
the troubles and misunderstandings which 
had arisen in her own family, as well as in 
that of Squire Danvers, might be traced to 
her own self-will in marrying a man of whose 
real character and antecedents she knew 
nothing. 

But Alice would stop the self-upbraidings 
of her mother with a loving kiss, and say, 
“‘Mamma, you shall not blame yourself and 
bring up the miserables now we are all so 
happy.” 

And Alice was right. Dr. Milner’s house 
under the guidance of a lady assumed a 
very different aspect, and his patients would 
often tell him he was growing young again. 
As for Janet and Elsie, nothing delighted 
the two old servants more than a long talk 
when alone about olden times, when each 
could tell the other what she remembered of 
the past. 

At the Manor Park all is peace and 
happiness. Constance is recovering her 
youthful spirits and health.: She and Alice 
are good friends, and the latter has dined at 
the squire’s table more than once with Lord 
and Lady Wrexford and the family of Canon 
Fraser. There is a talk of a marriage between 
the canon’s eldest son and the doctor’s niece, 
who is far more attractive in the softened 
and subdued manner and appearance she 
now presents than when, a showy brunette, 
she danced with Frederick Danvers at the 
county ball. 
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4 Who lived—are living still—their 
little span ; 


gentleman, 
Neither was old and neither very young. 


There was a reason, known to both of them, 
That kept him silent—held them bothapart, 
Each knew the secret of the other’s heart, 

And kissed with reverence love’s outer hem. 


Her presence brought to him a peaceful rest | 
That nothing else could bring, and stilled | 


the fret 
Of the world’s fever ; yet, whene’er they met, 
They parted, knowing that to part was best. 


} 
| 


Good woman one, and one true | 


| 





KNOW the story of two lives, unsung, ; And at the most, the eloquent appeal 


Of speaking eyes, or hands in silence prest, 
Or lingering, for one word, behind the rest, 
Was all that told how human hearts can feel. 


And thus they passed through life, through 
good and ill, 
Bearing their burden, knowing that to bear 
Is better-than to forfeit or impair 
The heritage of honour left us still. 


Nor has their love been wasted. 
prayers 
They breathemore love to God—a fuller trust, 
That, in the day when dust is raised from 
dust, 
The love that was, and was not, shall be theirs. 
J. T, BURTON WOLLASTON. 
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CHAPTER III.—MRS. MASON’S STORY. 


PARISH WORK IN THE EAST OF LONDON. 


A DISTRICT VISITOR. 


now, she’d be glad to see you, I dare say ; 


| she’s been ill in bed for weeks, and I heard 


SN entering Mrs. Varley’s parlour | 
on the day referred to in the pre- | 
vious chapter, I was so struck 
with its comfortable appearance | 
that I could not help saying, | 
‘©Oh, Mrs. Varley, how much better off you | 
are than your neighbours! With sucha com- 
fortably furnished house to live in, and no 
rent to pay, you ought, indeed, to be very 
thankful.” 

“Well, ma’am,” she replied, “I am in one 
way ; but it’s no more than my mistress ought | 
to have done, for I was a faithful servant to 
her, and the little she has left me is no more 
than I deserve.” 

“Little, do you call it,” I replied, “to | 
have a roof over your head, and a comfort- | 
able house furnished, so that you can take 
lodgers and add to your husband’s wages?” | 

** Well, ma'am, the truth is, I expected, from 
what my mistress said to me, to be provided 
for without working as long as I lived: you | 
know, ma’am, I’m over sixty years of age. | 
Not that I mind work ; I’m healthy and strong 
yet, and my old man is very steady and indus- 
trious, so we’re all right at present, and with 
what my lodgers pay me we’re able to put 
by a little money now and then.” 

While Mrs. Varley spoke of her husband, 
I suddenly recalled the fact that old John 
Varley possessed that religious principle which 
is spoken of in the Bible as the “ godliness 
with contentment ” which “is great gain ;” so 
I said gently, “ Mary, do you know why your 
husband is so contented, and never grumbles 
as you do?” 

I saw her flush, and expected an angry 
reply, but conscience was aroused, and as she 
thought of the patience and forbearance of 
her husband she said more gently, “I know | 
John’s very good, ma'am, and goes to church, 
and reads his Bible, and all that, but I've no 
time for such things ; I’ve my house to keep 
clean, and my lodgers to look after, and 
plenty else to do.” | 

“If you should be taken ill, Mary,” I re- | 
plied, “and laid upon a bed of sickness and 
pain—what then?” 

‘Oh, there’s nothing the matter with me, 
ma’am,” she replied, “ I’m as well and strong 
as I can be ; but there’s Mrs. Mason next door, 








she was like to die the other day. She’s 
seen better days, ma’am, I’m quite sure.” 

I rose on hearing this, and although I felt 
tired, I determined to pay the poor dying 
woman a short visit before returning home. 

But as I left I said to Mrs. Varley, “ Try 
and think of what I have said to you, Mary, 
and remember, nothing can give comfort 
and peace on a sick or dying bed but re- 
ligion.” 

“T will, Iwill when I’ve got time, ma’am,” she 
replied, with a curtsey, and opening the door 
as if glad to get rid of me, while I turned 
away, and with a sigh knocked at the door 
of the next house, yet dreading as usual 
what I might meet with among strangers. 

A little girl, dirty, ragged, and shoeless, 
admitted me, and told me when I asked for 
Mrs. Mason that she lived on the top floor 
in a garret, adding, “I will show you the 
way, lady.” 

The house I had now entered proved itself 
by its neglected appearance to be the abode 
of poverty and dirt; I was therefore greatly 
surprised, on opening Mrs. Mason’s door, to 
find an apartment that seemed scarcely to 
belong to the wretched dwelling. It was 
small, certainly, and the light entered from a 
window in a deep recess under the sloping 
roof; but a birdcage hung before it, in which 
a beautiful canary was singing as joyfully as 
if its surroundings had been those of a 
palace. 

A few plants were tastefully arranged on 
a small table in front of the window, which 
was shaded by a clean muslin curtain; a 
scanty supply of cinders burnt brightly in the 


| polished grate; and although poorly furnished, 


the room had an appearance of comfort. 

A pale, delicate-looking woman in widow’s 
attire, who was sitting in an arm-chair by the 
fire, at work, roseas I entered and said, with 
some hesitation, ‘I heard from Mrs. Varley, 
your neighbour next door, that you were ill, 


| Mrs. Mason,so I ventured to call and see you ; 


am I welcome?” 

“Indeed you are, madam,” she replied, in 
a soft, refined voice, and with tears in her 
eyes; ‘‘I am very pleased to see any Chris- 
tian lady who will come up so many stairs to 
my room. Won't you take a seat?” 
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I gladly took the chair she offered, inte- 
rested yet wondering ; this woman differed 
so greatly from others cf the neighbourhood 
in which she dwelt. 

“T am grateful for this visit,” she went on 
as she reseated herself, ‘‘for I sometimes 
feel very lonely, especially since my husband 
died about six months ago.” 

“Were you living then in the parish?’’ 
I asked. 

“Yes, madam, but not in this house; we 
had larger and more respectable apartments 
while he lived, for Mason had good wages ; 
but he was foreman to a builder, and one day 
he fell from a scaffold and was killed.” 

“And have you no children to comfort 
you ?” I asked again ; but at the question she 
burst into tears, and sobbed so painfully 
that for some moments I could only try to 
soothe her with comforting words respecting 
the lost child or children whom I supposed 
were in heaven. 

At last she controlled herself, and said 
gently, “I have no children in heaven, 
ma’am ; my only child, my son, is still living, 
but he has forsaken me, and he has good 
cause for doing so. I have been anything 
but a good mother, although I loved my boy 
very dearly.” 

“ But was he old enough to judge of his 
mother’s conduct?” I asked, for the pale 
face before me was so youthful. 

‘Qh yes,” she replied sadly, “he left me 
at eighteen, and I have not seen nor heard 
from him for five years.”’ 

I remained silent for some moments, pon- 
dering in my mind the cause of such conduct 
on the part of a son, and then Mrs. Mason 
startled me by exclaiming, almost hysterically, 
“ Don’t think wrong of my boy, ma’am; 4e 
was good and industrious, and held a situa- 
tion in London when I last saw him, and he 
went away and left me because I could not 
say ‘yes’ to the question he asked me. He 
had sent me money before that time, but 
none since. Oh, I was a wicked, reckless 
woman,” she continued, clasping her hands, 
while the tears rolled down her cheeks; ‘‘ and 
although I do repent I sometimes feel that 
God will never forgive me, and it makes me 
fear to die.” 

There was a pause. I longed to be able 
to induce this poor penitent, yet evidently 
unhappy woman to unburden her heart to 
some one, and yet there was something so 
superior in her manner that I shrank from 
giving her pain by even hinting at it. At 


parish clergymen called upon you, Mrs. 
Mason ?” 

“ Ah, ma’am,” she replied, with a sigh, “it 
was a visit from one of those dear good 
men that first set me thinking of my past 
wickedness. I was reckless before I saw 
him, and didn’t care what became of me; 
and oh, dear lady, I could not even then tell 
him the history of my past life.’’ 

“ Would it relieve you to unburden your 
heart to me?” I asked gently. 

She paused, and then suddenly exclaimed 
in excitement, “ And you would listen, and 
not despise me?” 

‘“‘Despise you!” I replied eagerly ; “ no- 
thing you could ever tell me about yourself 
would make me do that. But,” I added as 
she covered her face, “not to-day; you 
cannot bear any more excitement now, and 
I have stayed quite long enough. Think it 
over, dear Mrs. Mason, and I will come in 
and see you again the day after to-morrow ; 





shall I do so?” 

I rose as I spoke, and held out my hand. 
She took it timidly, and said in a broken 
voice, “Oh yes, yes, come. Oh, dear lady, 





your kindness breaks my heart when I think 
of the past.” 

I could scarcely speak for the tears as I 
pressed her hand, and said, ‘‘ Good-bye till 
Friday ;” but I managed to add, “ Do not 
forget the words of our Saviour, Mrs. 
Mason, ‘Him that cometh unto Me I will 
in 20 wise cast out.’” 

According to my promise, I paid Mrs. 
Mason another visit at the appointed time, 
and heard from her the story of a life which, 
alas! is too often the consequence of the 
foolish indulgence of one parent, and the love 
of money in the other. 

Having dared her father, who insisted upon 
her marrying a rich suitor double her own 
age, she was tempted away from her home 
by an unprincipled man when scarcely more 
than seventeen. This man, who afterwards 
treated her with great cruelty, was the father 
of her only son, whose neglect she now so 
mourned over. The boy was scarcely four 
years old when his father, after undermining 
the principles of honour and religion in the 
young girl he had so deceived by his own 
example, and that of the dreadful characters 
with whom he had forced her to associate, 
deserted her, leaving her utterly penniless. 
A letter to her father was answered by his 
solicitor to say that “he had done with her 
for ever.” 

‘‘Ah, maam,” she said, “I believe I 
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should have committed suicide then but for | 


a letter from my mother, containing a cheque 
for £20, and these words,—‘ Darling Annie, 
keep this a secret. Hope and pray.’ Three 
months after this my mother died of a broken 
heart.” 

Then the poor creature became reckless, 
and we will draw a veil over that period 
which she now mourned with heart-broken 
penitence. But the boy was saved. A 
friend got him into an industrial school, and 
the mother saw nothing of him for many years, 


till one day a tall youth of eighteen, after | 


much trouble, found her out under the name 


of Mrs. Mason, and living in this East End | 


parish, She recognised this boy by the like- 
ness to his father ; but when at last he rose 
to go, after telling her of his success in life, 
and bringing the blushes of shame to her 
cheek, he said timidly, “ Mother, I shall go 
away happy if you can say yes to one 
question.” There was no answer. ‘“ Mother, 
mother!” he exclaimed, in a tone of agony, 
“are you the wife of this man Mason, whose 
name you bear?” 

“You have no right to ask me that,” she 
said at last, angrily. “And what does it 
matter now? I can’t do worse than I’ve 
been doing all my life nearly.” 

“Then you cannot say ‘ yes’?” 

“No, I cannot,” was the reckless reply. 


a 
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The result we have heard partly, but not 
| all. Her son cast her off, but God did not. 
| The sight of her boy’s anger and grief was 
| made the means of rousing the reckless 
| woman’s conscience. ‘The visit of the rector 
| not long after, by asking the same question 
| as her son had done, proved, as we have 
| heard, the means of bringing the poor woman, 
| to her knees. As a first proof of her true 
| penitence, she induced her husband to see 
| the kind clergyman, who married them 
shortly after at the parish church, a very few 
months before the fatal accident which made 
| the newly-married wife a widow. 
Mrs. Mason was greatly exhausted after 
| telling me all this, and with far more details 
than can be introduced here, but she seemed 
much relieved and at peace, although from 
| that hour she sank rapidly. I enlisted one 
| or two kind friends on her behalf, and after 
some difficulty her son was found, and intro- 
duced to his mother’s dying bed, where he 
| listened with streaming eyes and a gladdened 
heart to what had happened since his visit. 
When at last she closed her eyes in death, 
| never was penitence more real, or faith in 
| the Saviour’s pitying love and pardon more 
| true ; and her son could only clasp his hands 
and exclaim to the rector, ‘‘ Oh, sir, I thank 


| God that my poor mother ever met you.” 
M. A. W. 
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ME NOT: 


A LEGEND OF THE KIRCHEN-INSEL. 


HERE is a beautiful old German 

legend about the naming of the 
Wf flowers, and here whilst I sit 
surrounded by German faces and 

” German voices, with a German 
Professor and his Frau Professorin at the 
windows of their parterre opposite, and a 
German Royal Highness quietly walking up 
and down the street with her two little chil- 
dren, the legend comes back upon my mind, 
as I heard it read by a little German child 
the other day, with all its simple poetry and 
pathos. 

And full of poetry and pathos it seemed to 
Wilhelm Griinewald as it fell upon his ears 
from the lips of Gredel Teichmann two or 
three hundred years ago. Wilhelm Griine- 
wald, the daring young knight, was the son 
of the proud and haughty Duke Griinewald ; 
Gredel Teichmann was the daughter of the 
duke’s poor and oft-spurned chapel-keeper. 





| But she was good and innocent as she was 
tender-hearted ; moreover she was very 
beautiful, and loved Wilhelm. The young 
/ man asked no more. Often, very often was 
the knight’s little boat rowed across the arm 
of the river which separated his lordly home 
from the miniature island which was known as 
Kirchen-Insel, or “ Church Island,” and on 
which stood the solitary dwelling of the chapel- 
keeper and his oniy child. It was the fair season 
of green boughs, and singing birds,and flowers. 
The duke was away at the war, and the 
young knight was at the family castle recover- 
ing, but far more slowly than had been 
anticipated, from wounds received ina recent 
campaign. ‘The war in which his father was 
| engaged was an unjust war, and the brave 
knight was far from wrong in thinking that 
| he was better employed in learning lessons of 
' thought, uprightness, and mercy from the 
| sweet lips of Gredel than in taking part in it. 
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The boat swayed to and fro on the clear 
waters of the river beneath the boughs of the 
weeping willow to which it was secured, and 
on the bank just above sat the lovers, sun- 
shine and fairy-like green buds falling around 
them. Wilhelm had shaken loose Gredel’s 
golden braids, and as the long, soft masses 
hung over his arm he gathered the blue 
flowers at his feet, and twined the bright 
sprays in the brighter hair, 

“T wonder, Gredel mine, how came these 
blossoms by their sweet name, ‘ Vergiss- 
mein-nicht.’ I would I knew.” 

Gredel raised her face to his, and her blue 
eyes looked deeper and more earnest than 
even their wont. 

“ The real reason I know not, but one that 
to me seems very beautiful I can tell you, 
At the beginning of time the good God made 
the flowers, the fair bright ornaments of the 
world. And the day came that they should 
receive their names. From one to another 
the Creator passed, bestowing upon each this 
fresh token of His care and favour. At length 
each member in the lovely garden had its own 
especial title. ‘Remember your names,’ 
said the dear Lord’s voice, and the flowers 
gently murmured assent. But the all-hearing 
ear heard one faint sound of mourning 
amidst the general psalm of thanksgiving. 
There was not everywhere the gladness that 
He would have. Far away at the extreme 
edge of the glowing paradise, on the border 
of the crystal clear stream that watered it, a 
tiny blue flower bowed its head, weeping. 
So tiny, so pale, so frail, who should note the 
grief of anything so small? The Father 
drew near, and bent above His tiny, sorrow- 
stricken handiwork. 

“¢« Why weepest thou?’ 

“‘Then came the answer, low spoken in 
penitent shame and sadness: ‘I have for- 
gotten the name Thou gavest me.’ 

“*Thou hast forgotten the name I gave 
thee? Smile and be glad once more, thou 
shalt have a new name. I love thee, and 
thou lovest Me. See then, little flower, that, 
whatsoever else thou mayest forget, thou 
forget Me not.’ 

“With the tender words of pity and full 
forgiveness the tiny blossom regained hope 
and strength, raised once more its drooping 
head, and looked up. The gracious presence 
was no longer visible, but comfort remained, 
and with a joyous gaze upwards towards the 
sunlight the flower murmured the Father’s 
parting words, ‘ Forget Me not.’ And forget- 
me-not it remained.” 





























Gredel ceased speaking, and a silence full 
of peace and thought fell upon them, which 
lasted until the hour came for parting, and 
Gredel sat with the forget-me-nots in her hair 
watching the receding boat. 

Alas for Germany! while from some few 
minds were flowing graceful fancies, such as 
this of the flower legend, full of sweet hidden 
meaning, the country generally, in those 
dark Middle Ages, was torn with wild turbu- 
lence, and the majority of minds fed them- 
selves on fierce thoughts that led to the 
destruction of their own souls, and of their 
neighbours’ lives and property. Thence 
arose the Vehmgericht, that silent, secret, all- 
powerful police. Noble-hearted men, whose 
natural birthright was honest frankness and 
straightforward dealing, were forced by the 
dismal necessities of the times they lived in 
to unite in a mysterious band for the suppres- 
sion of wickedness, and the execution of 
swift justice administered by unseen, un- 
expected hands. 

As unseenand unexpected as were the hands 
of the Vehmgericht, so were also the council- 
halls of the Vehmgericht, and its dungeons. 
In the midst of one of the well-known rivers 
of Germany is a fairy-like, fertile island, so 
small and so green that it most resembles 
one of those “garden bowers” of which 
Germans are so passionately fond, that when 
fortune forces them to be city dwellers they 
convert house-roofs and balconies into imita- 
tion “garden bowers,’ and one of their 
most favourite family magazines is called 
Die Gartenlauie. About the diminutive 
island, however, there is no pretence, neither 
was there in those bygone days with which 
our story is concerned. It was one of 
nature’s garden bowers, rich in flowers and 
foliage, and with its shores fringed with a 
very wealth of golden-eyed forget-me-nots. 
To look at it then, who would have thought of 
associating with it tragedy, sin, or sorrow? 
And yet, rising from the middle of a little 
wood of larches, chestnuts, beeches, and dark- 
hued fir, rose a slender, graceful spire, that 
strangers supposed to be the spire of an 
unseen church. The supposition gave rise 
to many a feeling of wonder, for besides the 
hidden building a “God’s house” stood full 
in view on the highest bank of the small 
island. It was difficult to imagine what 
access of religious fervour could have induced 
the erection of two churches on a tiny spot 
of the world’s surface that afforded little more 
than room enough for their foundations. 
But wonder and curiosity are fleeting senti- 
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nourishment. As passenger boats left the 


island behind, or the traveller’s footsteps | hands fell upon the wrong head. 


ments, like most others when they have small | when actuated by the grandest motives, and 


sometimes their swift vengeance and hidden 
This 


carried him over the brow of the hills or low | happened one dark night of rain and storm 
mountains of the mainland, the two spires | following a day of fierce July heat, nearly 
were lost sight of, and the questions they had | ten weeks after Gredel and the young knight, 


inspired faded away. 


More than one evil | her lover, sat beneath the spring-brightened 


doer of these regions had received cause to | boughs of ithe willow trees and gathered 


wish that the building in the centre of the 
island had faded away in reality. Beneath 
that slender, graceful spire was in truth a small 
chapel, but beside it was a long dark council- 
chamber of the Vehmgericht, and beneath 
it a still darker dungeon. 

Only lately had Gredel Teichmann learnt 
that such a dismal abode had place on the 
lonely little island whose sole rightful, ac- 
knowledged inhabitants were herself and her 
father, and which she had hitherto loved so 
dearly as the peculiar sanctuary of the purest 
faith she knew. Now she had discovered the 
grim secret of the fairy islet, and fears vague 
but perpetual clouded the calm serenity of 
her life, and at times filled her with a feverish 
longing to escape from the green bower in 
spite of its double preciousness to her since 
the first hour of her love for Wilhelm Griine- 
wald. Poor fair child, the day was fast 
approaching when the bright and beautiful 
river gem would appear. to her scarcely less 
drear and dismal than the loathsome dungeon 
in its midst. The scene of her greatest 
happiness became also that of her keenest 
agony, and of a despair almost as utter as that 
of those condemned by the Vehmgericht to 
a few final hours of life within those terrible 
prison walls. 

Once standing in that secret council- 
chamber in the centre of the “ Kirchen- 
Insel” as a captive, once borne blindfold 
down into those awful depths, the last view 
had been taken of the blue sky and the blue 
border of forget-me-nots. Hope died as the 
freezing chill of the damp air seemed to enter 
the very bones of the shuddering culprit, 
and he sank down amidst the rank fungi 
and slimy creeping creatures of the dark 
pit. Generally the dismal fate was richly 
deserved. So much suffering, so much misery, 
so much agony had been inflicted upon 
others by the victim of Vehmgericht justice, 
that the most merciful could scarcely feel 
pity for any of the mere bodily wretchedness 
that he, in turn, might be condemned to 
endure, Unhappily the members of the Vehm- 
gericht were but human beings after all, 
even in the early and best days of its insti- 


tution, and fallible like human beings, even 





forget-me-nots. 
A young man, tall and slight, with a noble 
face and fearless eyes, found himself standing 


| breathless with awe and wonder in a long 





\ 





and narrow apartment, being gazed at by 
half-a-dozen pairs of eyes, of whose owners 
he could seeno more. The silence oppressed 
him. His breath came with difficulty, as 
though the heavy bandage were yet over his 
mouth. He must speak or die. 

“‘Why am I here? How have I offended 
against the laws of God or man in any way 
that should justly excite human wrath?” — 

“Peace!” exclaimed a deep, stern voice. 
“Repeat not your father’s bold insolence as 
you have repeated his crimes. As is the 
wolf, so are her cubs. You are condemned 
for murder ; cruel, base, and heartless as any 
that even these dismal days of bloodshed and 
treachery bestow upon our miserable country 
for its disgrace and degradation.” The gleam- 
ing eyes turned from the young man towards 
the far end of the room, which was buried in 
deep obscurity, and the stern voice added the 
ominous words, “ Bear him away.” : 

Two dimly-seen figures stepped quickly 
forward, and a mist rose in the clear orbs that 
had hitherto known not what it was to quail 
before the face of danger. A cry burst from 
the lips of Wilhelm Griinewaid, “ The charge 
is false, false. Only in just and necessary 
fight have I ever killed any human creature, 
and then but to save more lives, and more 
noble, more helpless.” 

“He whom thou slewest was helpless 
enough, God knows,’ replied the stern voice 
that had spoken already to the prisoner. 
And then, in obedience to a sign, the two 
figures that had now placed themselves on 
either side of the young knight suddenly 
flung over his head a black pall, seized him 
in their arms, and the next moment he felt 
himself descending with them into lower 
depths, of what nature he knew not. Whether 
it were the grave itself, or only the gate lead- 
ing to the grave so surely now awaiting him, 
was of small consequence. His feet touched 
the ground, and he was freed from a cover- 
ing no longer necessary in the profound 
darkness of the dungeon to which he had 
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been conveyed. 
him,— 

‘‘We shall return in twelve hours ; mean- 
time make your peace with your conscience 
and your Maker. To that end this interval 
is vouchsafed you.” 

The next minute he was alone, standing 
upright where he had been placed. Only 
the handsome head was bowed into the 
strong white hands, and there was a chill 
about the brave young heart. ‘“ Twelve 
hours,” he repeated mechanically. “Twelve 
hours hence to die. ‘To die in the darkness, 
and by unseen hands.” And none to know 
his fate. ‘To fall away out of his place in 
the world unmarked. Men with bated 
breath and drooped eyelids to hint one to the 
other darkly the doom that has overtaken 
the heir to ducal dignities, and to whisper of 
the horrible crime suspected to lie with the 
turf above his unmarked grave. 

Twelve hours since Wilhelm Griinewald 
had sat with the gentle daughter of Teich- 
mann, the chapel-keeper, in a little island 
bower on the river bank, where the forget-me- 
nots spoke their silent language to the true- 
hearted friends. ‘Twelve hours hence he was 
to die, and she would await him in vain. She 
would hearno more of him, unless perchance 
it might be some dismal rumour, to add to 
her heart-breaking sorrow, that he whom she 
had loved had no right to esteem, no right 
to aught but forgetfulness or shuddering 
remembrance. 

“Ach! du liebe Himmel,” he groaned as 
this bitter thought lingered in his mind, 
‘“O, have mercy. At least show her the truth. 
At least make it clear to her that her true 
teachings of truth, mercy, and true honour 
have not been lost upon me. Gredel,” he 
moaned, ‘meine Gredelchen, the flower 
forgot its name, I have not forgotten thine. 
Ah! forget me not.” 

A low sound answered him. Had his 
captors repentedof the time of grace granted 
him? and was death already approaching to 
cut short all sorrow, as the maiden taught ? 
It might be thus ; but the sound was as a 
sigh, not of stern though unwilling execu- 
tioners, but soft and low, such a sigh as 
Gredel had been wont to utter when she first 
began her teaching, and found it hard to show 
Wilhelm Griinewald that power was not often 
right, or that forgiveness of injuries might go 
hand in hand with honour. Such a sigh 
was that he heard, or dreamt he heard. 

Twelve hours before Wilhelm Griinewald 
found himself so unexpectedly in such 


A low voice addressed 


awful proximity with death, he and Grede} 
Teichmann were together, and as they sup- 
posed alone, on the Kirchen-Insel. Love is 
said to be blind; however that may be, it is 
certain that these two poor young German 
lovers saw nothing but themselves and the 
forget-me-nots that sunny July morning as 
they sat under the boughs of the willow tree. 
But while they sat there a man landed on the 
island, a man with a dark, cruel face, and he 
came up across the little island, and he stood 
still when he saw the two companions. Then 
he stole nearer with long, stealthy strides, and 
his face grew still darker, and hideous in its 
fierce fury. The man was Duke Griinewald, 
and with that deadly look upon his face he stole 
away again, and ten minutes later he was once 
more rowing back tothe mainland with the trem- 
bling old chapel-keeper with him in the boat. 
And the two hapless lovers sat still above the 
forget-me-nots; and neither forget-me-nots, 
nor flowing river, nor blue sky, warned them 
that one would never again see the living face 
of her deeply beloved and cherished father, 
and that the other would soon be lying in a 
loathsome dungeon charged with the old 
man’s murder. 

The hours passed, and the knight and 
Gredel parted, and young Wilhelm in his turn 
rowed back to the mainland, little thinking that 
in the wood behind his princely home lay the 
dead body of poor old Friedrich Teichmann. 
Others an hour later saw the sad and terrible 
sight, and those others had but a while 
before seen the knight rowing away from the 
old man’s lonely home ; and when the shadows 
of evening began to fall, and Wilhelm Griine- 
wald wandered alone to think of the past 
morning, and to long for that of the coming 
morrow, sudden darkness was about him. 
He tried to cry out, but his mouth was closed, 
and breath and consciousness failed him, 
until, confused and awe-stricken, he awoke to 
life and unknown dread in the council-cham- 
ber of the Vehmgericht. Where that council- 
chamber was he knew not. Near his home 
or afar he tried to guess, until with a low cry 
of anguish he remembered that all was alike 
to him, since it was close to death, and afar 
from life, and love, and Gredel. 

But if he knew not where he was, there 
was one who knew, whose knowledge was 
more useful than his would have been. The 
July night looked grand after the clear and 
still day, and Gredel Teichmann, wondering a 
little that her father had not told her he 
should be absent from home, but happy in 
her assured knowledge of his love for her, 
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and the love of Wilhelm, wandered out of 
the peaceful little island cottage, through the 
rain and storm,and betook herself to the porch 
of the church that overhung the river. A long 
time passed as she sat thereina waking dream, 
andtheninto herdream gradually crept reality. 
A boat was coming swiftly over the dark waters, 
and for a moment the name of Wilhelm | 
rose to her lips. But no, Wilhelm never | 
came like a thief in the darkness, and neither | 
was it Wilhelm’s boat. It was far larger. 

All dreaminess passed away. She had 
seen that boat coming over the night-black- | 
ened waters once before. She knew it now, 
and her heart stood still. What victim was 
it who had fallen under the vengeance of the 
Vehmgericht? She crouched closer into her 
hiding-place, and remained there faint with 
dread and pity. Very soon the boat gained 
the shore, and many feet came up over the 
turf and flowers. With eyes bright with 
wild anxiety she gazed forth from her hiding- 
place at the grim coming visitors to her 
lonely islet. On they came swiftly and 
silently, and in the midst was carried a long 
burden. As the church was passed some- 
thing fell to the ground, and Gredel marked 
its fall, and when she was alone once more 
she rose wearily from the stone porch, and 
stepped forth, and gathered it up in her hand. 
Her eyes had scarcely fallen upon it when 
a deadly pallor overspread her face, and her 
fingers clutched her treasure as though her 
life lay in it. And yet it was but a pitiful 
little treasure. A tiny bunch of faded forget- 
me-nots tied with a ribbon she had put about 
them that morning when she gave them to 
Wilhelm Griinewald. 

One minute Gredel Teichmann knelt 
beneath the starlit sky, and prayed to God 
for time and strength to save her lover, and 
then with feet that flew rather than walked 
she gained the hidden narrow entrance, only 
discovered by her a few months before, to 
the dismal dungeon that lay beneath the 
graceful spire of the chapel. Hidden in the 
awful pit she lay while her lover was lowered | 
into it, and, while his unknown guardians 
passed out. She heard his moans, his words 
of agonized despair, and with almost as great 
agony held her lips silent while they trembled 
with a bitter eagerness to speak, and give him 


comfort. But it was not yet time to venture 
that. 


the prisoner’s doom. Gredel had learnt 
what was at present necessary, namely, that 
it was indeed Wilhelm Griinewald who had 
been carried past her as she sat in the church | 


One whispered word might finally seal | 
| 
| 


|of Turkheim, Father Raufmann. 





porch, and also how long a reprieve was 
granted him, how many hours she had in 
which to work for his rescue. 

Once more she crept up through the 
rabbit-like natural gallery she had discovered 
between the dungeon and the open air. The 
storm had ceased now, and there was a great 
stillness. Crouched amid the long wet grass 
she listened intently, and presently the door 
of the chapel opened, and as she had seen 


| ten men with a burden between them come 
| up from the shore, so now she saw ten men, 


even now with some burden, go down. But 
at a little distance two of the number turned 
off with the burden, and went through the 
grass and rain-laden trefoil towards the island’s 
one solitary habitation. 

“Ah! so!” exclaimed Gredel under her 
breath as she started up, and once more flew 
quickly and noiselessly as her swift feet 


| would carry her by another and shorter route 


to her cottage home. She had but time to 
gain its shelter, close the door behind her, 
and reach the window of her own small 
neat room, when a fist thumped upon the 


| cottage door, and muffled voices hailed her 


by name. She opened the window with 


| trembling hands. 


‘My father is from home; what will you, 
meine Herren?” 

“We bring you your father,” replied a 
grave, sad voice. ‘Come down, poor child, 
and take him in.” 

Gredel went down and opened the door 
as one in a dream. Over the next half 
hour’s woe we drawa veil. We who love 
our fathers can dimly understand what it 
must be to lose a father in so sudden and 
so terrible a way. 

‘Let us take you and him away with us,” 
said at length the stern but tender-hearted 
administrators of justice. ‘We cannot leave 
you to your lonely grief, it is impossible ; 
you are already avenged of your cruel foe. 
Come with us now, and begin a new life in 
peace and safety.” 

“Nay, may—not yet,’ murmured the 
girl’s pale lips. ‘‘ Bitte bitte. Leave me a 
little while alone. Early in the dawn I will 
of myself seek the good priest of the village 
Now of 
your kindness, good sirs, I beseech you to 
leave me, and bear my blessing with you for 
the care and pity you have shown us.” 

Twenty minutes later the boat with the 
members of the Vehmgericht put off from the 
island. It was midnight, and until the next 


hour struck out its one solemn stroke from 
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the clock in the church tower, Gredel 
Teichmann knelt beside the dead body of her 
father, with the white-haired beloved head 
clasped closely in her arms. The single, 
solemn stroke startled her. Softly she laid 
the dear head down, and again made her 
way to the dungeon of the Vehmgericht. 
She only loved two people in the world, | cluded that he had chosen death by drowning 
she scarcely knew any more; and of them | in preference to that which might have 
one was dead, and the other in mortal | been inflicted upon him by the hands of the 


danger. She held his life in her hands, and Vehmgericht. A few days later Gredel 


mured softly to each other, “ Brave-hearted 
young maiden, she is taking her dead away.” 

Next morning it was found that the captive 
had escaped, and for the first time the cave 
leading down into the dungeon was dis- 
covered. The whole island was searched, but 
the captive was never found ; and it was con- 





young and sad and broken in spirit as she 
was, she saved him. Once more Wilhelm 
Griinewald heard a soft, low sigh near him 
in the dungeon, and then his name, and not 
long afterheand Gredel were standing together 
beneath the dark sky, and they dug a shallow 
grave beneath the shadow of the church just 
within the shelter of the green wood, and there 
they tenderly laid the body of the old chapel- 
keeper. Then Gredel hoisted the sail in her 
little boat, and laid food and clothes in it, and 


at one end of the boat lay a body wrapped in | 


the well-known old boat-cloak of the poor 
old chapel-keeper. And two pairs of eyes 
watched her sailing down the river, and mur- 


| Teichmann was quietly 


| 


| protector for the desolate orphan. 


and respected. 


passed to another name. 
GRACE STEBBING. 
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NOTES ON CORONATIONS. 


By CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, LATE LIEUT., IN. 


PART III.—FROM EDWARD V. TO CHARLES I. 


N the death of Edward the Fourth, 
() preparations were made for the 
coronation of his son, Edward the Fifth, but 
the barons and commons refused to accept 
any of the late king’s sons as their sovereign, 
and tendered the crown to Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, who accepted it with affected re- 
luctance, in a scene made memorable by 
Shakespeare’s genius. Richard the Third, and 
his queen, Anne, daughter of the Earl of War- 
wick the king-maker, and widow of the Prince 
of Wales, son of Henry theSixth, were crowned 
on the 5th July, 1483, “ with the selfsame 
provision,” says Grafton, “that was ap- 
pointed for the coronation of his nephew.” 
It is strange that on the coronation roll there 
is an entry for the charge of the dress of the 
latter unfortunate prince, from which it has 
been supposed that he was actually present at 
the ceremony. Seventeen knights of the 
Bath were created upon this occasion, and 
the concourse of nobles in the ceremony was 
greater than usual. The whole scene is 


and queen received the sacrament from the 
hands of the Cardinal Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and one host, or consecrated wafer, 
was divided between them. The peeresses 
in attendance on the queen were very numer- 
ous, and no less than three Duchesses of 
Norfolk were present. The coronation feast 
was celebrated with great pomp. Holinshed 
says, “About foure of the clocke, the king 
and queene entered the hall, and the king 
sate in the middle, and the queene on the 
left hand of the table, and on everie side of 
her stood a countess, holding a cloth of 
pleasance when she list to drinke.” 

Henry the Seventh was crowned October 30, 
1485, and his Queen Elizabeth on that day two 
years later, when the procession was by water 
from the palace of Greenwich to the Tower, 
instead of to Westminster, as was usual ; 
but no other alteration was made in the order 
of this aquatic spectacle. The queen was 
escorted by the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, and the 





described at great length by Hall. The king 


heads of the different companies in their state 
barges, richly ornamented with silken pen- 


married by old 
Father Raufmann to a tall, fair young man in 
| peasant’s dress, who had come forward and 
| offered himself to the priest as a husband and 
The same 
| day, when the dusk of evening had fallen, 
| the bride and bridegroom set out on the first 
stage of their journey towards a retired 
hamlet in the heart of the Swiss valleys, 
where they learnt the pure Vaudois faith, 
and lived to old age, universally beloved 
A violent death overtook 
Duke Griinewald, and his lands and castle 
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nions and streamers, and also with the 
banners of the different trades, on which 
their arms were embroidered in gold. One 
of these barges, called the bachelor’s barge, 
contained an extraordinary pageant, an enor- 
mous red dragon which spouted streams of 
fire into the Thames. The yeomen of the 
guard and the royal musicians were brought 
up the river in open boats, and the flourish 
of the trumpets, clarions, and other instru- 
ments, when the queen embarked at Green- 
wich, might be heard at London Bridge. 
The banks of the river were thronged with 
multitudes of gratified and applauding spec- 
tators, and the crews of the numerous foreign 
vessels which Henry’s patronage of commerce 
had brought into the Thames, also expressed 
their admiration of the splendid spectacle by 
tumultuous shouts of applause. When the 
queen rode through the City on the following 
day, choirs of children dressed as angels were 
stationed in different places, who sang hymns 
and songs as she passed by. After the coro- 
nation an unfortunate accident occurred ; the 
rabble scrambled for the cloth on which the 
queen walked from the Hall to the Abbey, and 
in the crush several persons were trodden to 
death. Henry the Eighth, unlike his sensible 
and rather parsimonious father, was extremely 
fond of pageantry, and he was particularly 
anxious about the ceremonials of his corona- 
tion. The Londoners seconded his desires, 
and when, after having created twenty-four 
Knights of the Bath, he rode through London 
from the Tower, June 22, 1509, the streets 
were hung with tapestry and cloth of arras, 
and a great part of the south side of Cheap 
and part of Cornhill were hung with cloth 
of gold. The several companies and civic 
dignitaries lined the streets, and Hall tells us, 
“The goldsmiths’ stalls unto the end of the 
Old Change, being replenished with virgins 
in white, with branches of white wax; the 
priestes and clerkes in rich copes, with crosses 
and censers of silver, censing his Grace and 
the queen also as they passed. His Grace 
wore in his uppermost apparell a robe of 
crimson velvet, furred with ermines, his 
jacket or coat with raised gold, the placard 
imbrodered with diamonds, rubies, emerauds, 
great pearles, and other rich stones, a great 
baudericke about his neck of great balasses. 
The trapper of his horse damaske gold, with 
a deepe purple of ermine. His knights and 
esquires for his bodie in crimson velvet ; and 
all the gentlemen with other of his chappell, 
and all his officers and household servants 
were apparelled in scarlet. The Queene 




















Katherine was sitting in her litter borne by 
two white palfries, the litter covered and 
richlie apparelled, and the palfries trapped in 
white cloth of gold ; her person apparelled in 
white satin imbroidered, her haire hanging 
downe to her backe, beautifull and goodlie to 
behold, and on her head a coronall set with 
manie rich orient stones.” 

The coronation was celebrated with 
brilliant “ justs and turneies,” which the 
king and queen witnessed from ‘‘a faire 
house covered with tapestrie.”’ The 
pageants exhibited are thus described by 
Hall :—“In the palace was made a curious 
founteine, and over it a castell, on the top 
thereof a great crowne imperiall, all the 
imbatelling with roses and pomegranats 
gilded. Under and about the said castell, a 
curious vine, the leives and grapes thereof 
gilded with fine gold, the walles of the same 
castell coloured white and green losengis, and 
in everie losing, either a rose or a pomegranat 
and a sheafe of arrowes, or else K and H 
gilded with fine gold, with certeine arches 
and turrets gilded to support the said castell. 
And the targets of the arms of the defendants 
appointed for the said justs, thereupon 
sumptuously set. And out at several places 
of the said castell, as well on the dais of the 
coronation as on the dais of the said justs 
and turneis, out of the mouths of certeine 
beasts or gargels did run red, white, and claret 
wine.” After a flourish of trumpets a castle 
was brought in, supported or drawn by men, 
containing a lady habited as Pallas, “‘ bearing 
a shield of Christall.” This pageant was 
brought before the king, to whom Pallas 
presented the knights dependent as her 
scholars, and requested that his Majesty 
would permit them to defend the lists 
against all comers, which request was readily 
granted. 

Another band of horsemen now entered, 
escorting eight knights, ‘armed at all 
points, with shields of their owne armes, 
with rich plumes, and other devises on their 
head pieces, their bases and trappers of 
tissue, cloth of gold, silver and velvet.” These 
were presented tc the queen by a gentle- 
man who declared that they were come “to 
doo feats of armes for the love of ladies,” 
and besought her to license these knights 
to prove themselves against Dame Pallas’ 
Scholars. The jousts then commenced, 
and were continued until night, but it was 
not decided to which party the prize of 
victory belonged. On the second day a 
curious pageant was exhibited by the queen’s 
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knights. When they entered the lists, there 
came after them “a number of hornes 
blowne by men apparelled in greene cloth 
with caps and hosen of like sute, like foresters 
or keepers, and a pageant made likea parke 
paled with pales of white and greene, where- 
in were certeine fallow deare, and in the 
same parke curious trees made by craft, 
with bushes, fernes, and other things in like 
wise wrought, goodlie to behold. The which 
parke and devise being brought before the 
queene, had certeine gates thereof opened, 
the deare ran out thereof into the palace, the 
greiehounds were let slip and killed the 
deare, the which deare so killed were pre- 
sented to the queene and the ladies by the 
foresaid knights.” ‘These knights now pro- 
claimed themselves servants of Diana, who 
had heard accidentally while hunting that the 
scholars of Dame Pallas were in these parts, 
with whom they were anxious to prove their 
valour in a combat to the utterance. The 
king suspected that there was some grudge 
between the parties, and refused his consent, 
but he awarded that “they should tournie 
together, giving but some certeine strokes; 
which done they departed, and so these 
justs brake up, and the prises given to everie 
man after his deserts.” 

The coronation of Lady Anne Boleyn, 
June 1, 1533, was equally splendid, the most 
remarkable portions of it being the pageants 
erected to honour her procession through 
the city. In Fenchurch Street, children in 
the habits of foreign merchants welcomed 
the queen to the city with addresses in 
French and English. In Gracechurch Street 
was a pageant representing Mount Par- 
nassus and the fountain of Helicon, which 
poured forth streams of Rhenish wine. 
On the top of the hill sat Apollo with the 
Muses round him, playing on appropriate 
instruments ; and at the feet of each Muse 
were epigrams in golden letters, in which 
every Muse “according to her propertie 
praised the queene.” In Leadenhall Street 
there was “a goodlie pageant with a type 
and a heavenly rose, and under the 
type was a roote of gold, set on a little 
mountaine, environed with white roses and 
red ; out of the type came downe a falcon 
all white and sat upon the roote, and incon- 
tinent came downe an angell with great 
melodie, and set a close crowne of gold on 
the falcon’s head.” Saint Anne and her 
family were represented in the same pageant, 
and one of the children made an oration to 
the queen. The three Graces sat on the 





conduit in Cheap, which ran with wine. 
Pallas, Juno, and Venus, accompanied by 
the god Mercury, were rather inappropri- 
ately intermingled with the civic authorities ; 
and when the recorder presented the queen 
with a thousand marks of gold, Mercury, in 
the name of the goddesses, gave her a ball 
of gold, divided into three, “signifying the 
three gifts which the three goddesses gave 
to her, that is to saie, wisedome, riches, and 
felicities.” ‘The four cardinal virtues having 
been banished from the City, took their 
stand upon four turrets erected over the 
conduit just outside Fleet Street. The melo- 
dious music of the ladies who represented 
the virtues ‘‘seemed to be an heavenlie 
noise, and was much regarded and praised ; 
and beside this the said conduit ran wine, 
claret and red, all the afternoon.” The 
ceremony of the coronation and subsequent 
east need not be described. ‘On Mon- 
daie were the justs of the tilt, before the 
king’s gate, where the mzior and his brethren 
had a goodlie standing, but there were verie 
few speares broke, by reason the horses 
would not cope.” 

Edward the Sixth was crowned February 
2oth, 1546. ‘He rode through London 
into Westminster,” says Holinshed, “with 
as great roialtie as might be, the streets 
being hung, and pageants in divers places 
erected, to testifie the good willes of the 
citizens. As he passed on the south 
part of Paule’s Churchyard, an Argosine 
came from the battlements of Paule’s 
Church upon a cable, being made fast to an 
anchor by the deane’s gate, being on his 
breast, aiding himselfe neither with hand nor 
foot, and after ascended to the middest of 
the cable, where he tumbled and _plaied 
manie prettie tois, whereat the king and the 
nobles had good pastime.” Upon this, 
Holinshed quaintly remarks in the margin, 
“Paul's steeple laie at anchor.” At this 
coronation, when the three swords for the 
three kingdoms were brought to be carried 
before him, the king observed that there was 
yet one wanting, and called for the Bible. 
“That,” said he, “is the sword of the Spirit, 
and ought in all right to govern us who use 
these for the people’s safety, by God’s ap- 
pointment. Without that sword we are 
nothing ; we can do nothing. From that 
we are what we are this day; . . . we 
receive whatsoever it is that we at this 
present do assume. Under that we ought to 
live, to fight, to govern the people, and to 
perform all our affairs. From that alone we 
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obtain all power, virtue, grace, salvation, and 
whatsoever we have of divine strength.” This 
certainly was a very remarkable utterance 
from a child, and one who was about his 
person says of him, “If ye knew the 
towardness of that young prince, your heart 
would melt to hear him named; aiad 
the beautifullest creature that liveth under 
the sun; the wittiest, the most amiable, s 
and the gentlest thing of all the world.” 
‘‘No poor,” says Fuller, “ passeth by him 
without praising him, though none praising him 
to his full deserts.” Unfortunately this pro- 
mising prince died young, and his successor 
was of quite a different type. 

Mary, the first female sovereign of this 
realm, was crowned on the rst of October, 
1553, by Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 
chester, the Archbishops of York and Can- 
terbury being then prisoners in the Tower. 
On the last day of September she went in 
state from the Tower to Westminster in an 
open chariot drawn by six horses covered 
with cloth of tissue. Holinshed says of 
her dress, “ She sate in a gowne of purple 
velvet, furred with powdered ermines, having 
on hir head a kall of cloth of tinsell, beesett 
with pearle and stone, and above the same 
upon hir head a round circlet of gold 
beesett so richlie with precious stones that 
the value thereof was inestimable, the same 
kall and circle being so massie and pon- 
derous that she was faine to beare up hir 
head with hir hand, and the canopie was 
borne over her chariot.” In a _ second 
chariot came the Princess Elizabeth and the 
Lady Anne of Cleves ; the ladies in waiting 


rode upon horses covered with trappings of | 
Three pageants | 


crimson velvet and satin. 
were erected in Fenchurch Street by the 
Genoese, Easterling, and Florentine mer- 
chants. That of the Florentine attracted 
most notice. It was a lofty tower, on 
the top of which were four pictures, and 
in the middle the figure of an angel, 
A trumpeter was concealed within the 
pageant, and whenever he sounded the 
angel appeared to lift the trumpet to its 
mouth, “to the great marvelling of manie 
ignorant people.” Among the city pageants, 
the most remarkable was that of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, thus described by Holinshed :— 
“There was one Peter, a Dutchman, that 
stood on the weathercock of Paule’s steeple, 
holding a streamer in his hand of five yards 
long, and waving thereof, stood sometimes 
on the one foot and shooke the other, and 
then kneeled on his knees, to the greate 




















marvell of all people. He had made two 
scaffolds under him, one about the crosse, 
having torches and streamers set on it, and 
another over the ball of the crosse, likewise 
set with streamers and torches, which could 
not burn, the wind was so great.” The 
conduits ran with wine, and when the civic 
authorities received the queen at Cheape, the 
chamberlain presented her with a purse of 
tissue containing a thousand marks in gold. 
There was as customary a general pardon 
published at this coronation, but among the 
persons excepted by name were the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and York, the Bishop 
of London, and the two Chief Justices of 
England, Sir Edward Montacute and Sir 
Roger Cholmondelie, with several barons, 
knights, and gentlemen of the law, who had 
advocated the title of Lady Jane Grey. 

On the 15th January, 1559, Elizabeth was 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, having first 
proceeded in great state from the palace to 
Westminster Hall. First went the trumpeters, 
knights, and lords, heralds of arms, in their 
rich coats, then the nobles in their scarlet ; 
and then came the queen and all the footmen 
waiting upon her. At the Hall her apparel 
was changed ; and there she met the bishop 
who was to perform the ceremony, and “all 
the chappel, with three crosses born before 
them in their copes, the bishop mitred, and 
singing as they passed, ‘Salve festa dies.’” 
All the streets were new laid with gravel and 
blue cloth, and railed in on eachside. From 
the Hall the queen proceeded to the Abbey, 
where the coronation was performed by Owen 
Oglethorpe, Bishop of Carlisle, the only 
prelate who could be prevailed upon to under- 
take the office. The see of Canterbury was 
at this time vacant, Cardinal Pole, the last 
holder of it, having died in November, two 
days after Queen Mary; and te duty of 
performing the coronation devolved on the 
Archbishop of York. Michael Heath, who 
then held that see, refused to assist in the 
office, as did all the other prelates, because 
Elizabeth had sufficiently declared her aver- 
sion to the Church of Rome, both by pro- 
clamation and by admitting into her council 
men who had not the character of good 
Catholics. Bishop Oglethorpe, however, was 
at last induced to officiate, notwithstanding 
the complaints of his brethren. In Mr. 
Nichols’ work is inserted from Ashmole’s 
collection the following curious account of 
the “Cerymonies of the Coronacion of the 
moost excellent Queene Elysabeth. Item, 
fyrst her grace satt in a chayre of estate, in 
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the middle of the church before the high 
aulter, and immediately her grace was con- 
ducted from the said chayre and lede be- 
tween two lords to be proclaimed bya bysshop, 
Queene of Inglande at iili placys, and the 
trompetts blowinge at every proclamacion. 
And immediately the Queene’s Majestie was 
brought to the chayre of estate, and imme- 
diately hir Grace was lede before the high 
Aulter, and there sittinge a bysshop the 
Queenes Maj‘* kneeling before the bysshop 
and kissed the patyn, her grace offered 
money and the bysshop laid it in the 
basyne, and immediately offered a part of 
red sylke wherein the paten was covered, 
And immediately hir highnes sat in a chayre 
byfore the Aultar, there being a bysshop 
in the pulpitt preaching a sermon by- 
fore the Queenes Maj‘, and all the lords 
spirituall and temporall. And after the 
sermon done the bysshop bade the beads her 
grace voyde out of the chayre knelynge 
and said the Lord’s Prayer. And after that 
hir grace satt in hir chayre, and the bysshop 
gave her a booke, which she had, taking hir 
oathe. And after that, the bysshop, knelynge 
before the aulter, red in two bookes, and hir 
grace gave a little booke to a lord to deliver 
unto the bysshop. And he received the 
booke. The bysshop retornyed the booke 
to the lorde, not reading the said booke and 
red other bookes. And immediately ye 
bysshop took the Queenes booke and red it 
byfore the Queene hir grace. And after that 
hir grace kneeled byfore the Aulter. And 
the bysshop red a booke byfore her grace. 
And immediately her grace went to shift her 
apparrell. And the bysshop sung the . . 

of the masse in a booke which was brought 
in byfore the Queene, and then and there 
was a carpet with kussyns of golde spread 
before the Aulter. And Secretary Cycill de- 
livered a booke to the bysshop, and there 
was a bysshop standing at the left hand of 
the Aulter. Item, the Queenes Maj", being 
new apparrelled came byfore the Aulter and 
leand upon the kussene, and over her was 
spread a reed silken cloth. And then and 
there the bysshop annointed her grace. And 
yt done changing apparrell her grace re- 
turned and satt in her chayre. And there 
was a sword with a girdele putt over 
her, and upon one of her shoulders and 
under ‘the other: and sce the sword 
hangeing by her side. And after that two 
garteres upon her hands; and then one 
crowne put the bysshop upon her hedde, and 
then trumpetts sounding, and the bysshop 





put a ringe upon her finger and delivered the 
septre in her hand, and then after a bysshop 
sat a crowne upon her heede, and the trum- 
petts sounding. And after that her grace 
offered the sword and laid it uponjthe 
Aulter and returned kneeling, and the bishop 
readenge upon a booke, and shee haveing the 
scepter and a crosse in her hand, and’ after 
that her grace returned to the chayre of 
estate. And then the bysshop put his hand 
to the queene’s hand, and read certaine 
wordes to her grace. And then the lords 
went up to her grace kneeling upon their 
knees and kissed her grace. And after 
the lords had done, the bysshops came one 
after another kneeling, and kissing her 
grace. And then the bysshop began the 
masse, the Queene’s Majtie haveinge the 
septer in the right hand, and the world in 
the left hand, the Epystel red fyrst in 
Latyn, and after that in Inglish. And after 
that the bysshop brought her grace the 
gospell, which also was read fyrst in Latyn, 
and after in Englishe; and shee kyssed the 
words of the gospell. And immediately 
after her Majtie went to the offering, and 
before hir grace was borne iii naked swordes 
and a sword in the scabbard, and hir grace 
kneelyng before the Aulter and _ kissed 
the patyn and offered certain money into 
the bassyn, and then and there was 
rede to hir grace certaine wordes. And 
then hir grace returned into her closett, 
hearing the consecration of the masse, and 
her grace kissed the pax. And when masse 
was done, her grace removed behind the 
high Aulter, and then and there her Majtie 
changed her apparrell, and so her Majtie 
was conducted from the Abbey to West- 
minster Hall, and there dyned.” The hall 
was richly hung, and everything ordered 
in “such roiall manner as to such a regall 
and most solemne feast appertained.” In 
the mean time, while her grace sat at 
dinner, the champion, Sir Edward Dim. 
mocke, Knight, came riding into the hall “ in 
fair complet armor, ” mounted upon a beauti- 
ful courser, “richlie trapped in cloth of 
gold; and in the midst of the hall cast 
down his gauntlett, offering to fight on 
the queen’s behalf with whomsoever 
should deny that she was the righteous 
and lawful queen of this realm. The 
queen taking a cup of gold full of wine, 
drank to her champion, and sent the cup to 
him for his fee, together with the cover. Now 
after this, at the serving up of the wafers, the 
lord maior of London went to the cupboard, 
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and filling a cup of gold with ipocrasse, bare 
it to the Queene, and kneeling before hir took 
the assaie, and she receiving it of him and 
drinking of it, gave the cup with the cover 
unto the said lord maior for his fee, which 
cup and cover weighed sixteen ounces of Troy 
weight. Finallie, this feast being celebrated 
with all roial ceremonies and high solemni- 
ties due and in like cases accustomed, took 
end with great joy and contentation’to all 
the beholders. On the following day, the 
16th, were great joustings at the tilt in honour 
of the coronation ; there being four chal- 
lengers, of whom the Duke of Norfolk was 
the first. On the 17th there was tourneying 
at the barriers at Whitehall.” 

The ceremonial for the coronation of 
James the First, on July 25, 1603, was 
prepared under the superintendence of 
that monarch, and displays many marks of 
the pedantry which formed so marked a 
feature in his character. His previous dis- 
tribution of honours was more lavish than 
usual ; he created two earls, ten barons, sixty- 
two knights of the Bath, and conferred the 
honour of knighthood on about four hundred 
gentlemen. The ceremony of coronation 
was performed by John Whitgift, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, but there was no procession 
from the Tower to Westminster, in con- 
sequence of the plague which then raged in 
London; and for the same reason a procla- 
mation was issued, forbidding all persons 
except the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and twelve 
principal citizens of London, to attend the 
ceremony, for fear of spreading the infection. 
James’s predecessor was remarkable for the 
singular sumptuary laws she issued, but in 
this respect she was outdone by James. 
Elizabeth issued numerous proclamations on 
the subject, and caused precepts to be sent 
to the City Companies, for the purpose of 
having her orders carried into effect. Thus, 
by her orders, in 1579, two members of the 
Ironmongers’ Company were chosento attend, 
with two men free of the Grocers’ at Bishops- 
gate, from seven o’clock in the morning 
till six in the afternoon. They were to 
examine the habits of all persons passing 
through the gate, so as to limit the expense 
of dress among people according to their 
degree in life. But James was even more 
particular, as appears from the following 
remarks by a writer quoting the king’s pre- 
cepts, issued about 1611, regarding “the 
abuse growing byexcesse, and strange fashions 
of apparrell, used by manye apprentises, and 
by the inordinate pryde of mayde servantes 





and women servantes, in their excesse of 
apparrell and follye in varietie of newe fas- 
hions.” He adds that this offence against 
good manners caused that decorous monarch 
such uneasiness, that the mayor, by his orders, 
sent precepts to the wardens of companies, 
enjoining them to convene and to harangue 
their several fraternities on this heinous sin. 
Mr. Warden Burrell, “ on reading the precept 
to the Grocers’ Company, made sundrye 
godly and charitable exhortacions to each to 
see reformacion made in his owne familie, 
accordynge to the meaning of the same.” And 
the Common Council afterwards embodied 
certain regulations into an Act, in which every 
item of apparel to be worn, both by appren- 
tices and maid servants, with the kind of 
material composing it, or the stuffe, fashion, 
and goodnesse, are detailed with the minute- 
ness of a tailor or dressmaker. Apprentices 
were to wear no hat, the facing whereof 
should exceed three inches in breadth in the 
head ; or which, with the band and trimming, 
should cost above five shillings ; the band 
was to be destitute of lace, made of linen, 
not exceeding five shillings the ell, and to have 
no work or ornament than a plain hem and 
one stitch. And if the apprentice should 
wear a ruff-band, it was not to exceed three 
inches in height before it was gathered and 
set into the stock, nor more than two inches 
in depth before the sitting into the same stock. 
The collar of the doublet was to have neither 
‘ poyet, well (whale) bone or plaits,’ but to be 
made close and comely, and, as well as the 
pantaloons, was to be made only of ‘cloth, 
kersey, fustian, sackcloth, canvasse, English 
leather, or English stuffe,’ and of not more 
than two shillings and sixpence the yard ; his 
stockings were to be of woollen, yarn, or 
kersey, he was not to wear ‘Spanish shoes 
with polonia heels’; or to have his hair with 
any tufte or lock, but cut short in decent and 
comely manner.” The London servant girl 
was, if possible, more restricted. She was to 
wear “no lawn, kambric, tiffany, velvet lawns, 
or white wires on the head,” or about the 
*‘kerchief, koyfe, crest cloth, or shadow,” but 
only linen, and that not to exceed five shil- 
lings the ell. Her ruff was on no account to 
be more than four yards in length before the 
gathering or setting in, or of greater depth 
than three inches ; nor was she to wear any 
fardingal at all, great or little, nor “any 
body or of sleeves wire, whalebone, or other 
stiffing (stiffening) saving canvasse or buck- 
ram only.” 

The coronation of Charles the Fist 
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Was delayed until the 5th of February, 1626, 
In consequence of the plague which then 
reigned in London. Previous to the cere- 
mony a commission was issued to Arch- 
bishop Abbot and some other prelates, of 
whom Laud was the principal, empowering 
them to make such alterations in the ritual 
as might render it more in accordance with 
the rules of the Church of England. The 
principal novelty was the introduction of the 
following clause in one of the prayers :—“ Let 
him obtain favour for Thy people, like Aaron 
in the tabernacle, Elisha in the waters, 
Zacharias in the temple. Give him Peter’s 
key of discipline and Paul’s doctrine.” 
Some superstitious people regarded it as an 
evil omen that the king on this occasion wore 
a white dress, contrary to the custom of his 
predecessors, who generally used purple robes. 

In the year 1633 Charles went to be 
crowned King of Scotland at Edinburgh. 
He was received with great splendour, and 
several pageants were prepared to honour 
his reception. The most singular was a 
triumphal arch, under which a mountain was 
raised in the form of a theatre, upon which 
sat a nymph, representing the genius of the 





under roabe of blew tissue, with blew buskins 
on her feete; about her necke shee wore a 
chaine of diamonds, the dressing of her head 
represented a castle with turrets, her locks 
dangled upon her shoulders.” She was 
attended by Religion, “all in white taffeta, 
with a blew mantle seeded with starres, and 
a crowne of stones on her head, to shew from 
whence she is,” leaning upon a shield, and 
trampling beneath her feet Superstition, re- 
presented as a blind old woman covered with 
rags. On the left hand stood Justice in 
“a red damaske mantle,” trampling upon 
Oppression, represented as ‘‘a person of 
fierce aspecte, in armes, but broke all and 
scattered.” When the king drew near, the 
mountain appeared to move, and the nymph 
addressed a long speech to the king, of which 
it will be sufficient to quote the first sentence : 
“Sir, if nature could suffer rocks to move 
and abandon their natural places, this town, 
founded on the strength of rocks (now by 
all cheering rays of your Majesty’s presence 
taking not only motion but life), had with 
her castle, temples, and houses moved to- 
wards you, and besought you to acknowledge 
her yours.” On Tuesday, June 18th, the 
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PART Il.—THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 


Chaillot in the society of several 


W English Jacobites who had fol- 
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crossed the Channel and fell upon England. 


The South Sea Company had obtained | 


Parliamentary powers and privileges so 
powerful in their effects as to monopolize 
the Indian 
became so enthusiastic that the extinc- 
tion of the National Debt was looked 
upon as certain by its means. In vain 
prudent and able politicians, Sir Robert 
Walpole the foremost, argued against the 
system and doubted its consequences. The 
same headstrong passion as_ had lately 
governed Paris reigned in London. Every- 
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thing was tossed into the whirlpool, and 
speculation was rife. Change Alley became 
as great a vortex as the Rue Quincampoix 
had been, and speculators were ungovernable 
in the strength of their passion for gain, and 
in their hopes of winning. 

The baits for speculators were more varied 
than in France, and attracted all classes. 
Lord Effingham had always lived upon his 
own estate, and had spent his life in cultivat- 
ing his land; the breeding of pigs, too, had 
occupied much of his attention. So when 
he perceived public attention directed to this 
branch of industry, which he looked upon as 
useful and profitable, his imagination pictured 
success in glowing colours, and he forthwith 
ordered his horse and rode to Burton Abbey. 
He found Sir Charles deeply interested in a 
new species of plough which he did not 
understand, being quite unaccustomed to 





Lorp EFFINGHAM’s DESPAIR. 


“I am forsaken by heaven because I was too proud to take my son’s advice.” 


See page $27. 
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such implements. His father-in-law at once 
addressed him. ‘ My dear Charles,” he ex- 
claimed, without waiting until the labourers 
were out of earshot, ‘‘ come with me, I have 
to show you a newspaper article and some 
letters. We must go to London, you and I. 
Our fortune is as good as made. We can 
rebuild our ancestral castle, and you may 
purchase the land you are anxious to secure 
at Camp Hollow yonder.” 

Sir Charles looked at his father-in-law with 
astonishment. Lord Effingham was usually 
so grave, and even of sad demeanour; the 
open-air life he led had preserved his health 
and vigour, but the trials of poverty in a 
position naturally aristocratic, and the loss of 
his only son, had left their mark upon him, 
and enervated him mentally. He now 
appeared a different man in his excitement. 

‘‘The speculators are at last becoming 
practical,” he exclaimed; “people are not 
now full of the South Sea scheme and its 
bubble company. At last there is a question 
of actual personal property—of things we can 
lay our hands on. A company is being 
formed to fatten pigs, to sell them cheaply 
wholesale, and to send them to the Continent. 
I have been requested to accept the chair- 
manship—to be president of the company. 
They are, no doubt, aware that I have had 
some success in the breeding of pigs.” 

Lord Effingham blushed with pride and 
pleasure as he spoke. His son-in-law listened 
to him respectfully, and when he had finished 
speaking, said gravely, ‘‘ And what do they 
ask of you beside your name, which has never 
been sullied in business speculations ?” 

“They ask nothing—nothing whatever. 
That is the beauty of the whole affair ; and if 
they had asked I have nothing to give. Itis 
as much as I can do to exist, as you yourself 
must be aware since I gave you nothing with 
my daughter. They are willing to give me 
paid-up shares ; meantime the profits——” 

“So they wish to purchase your family 
name,” said Sir Charles, imperturbable as 
ever. 

‘My name is not for sale !” replied Lord 
Effingham, drawing himself up proudly. 
Then continuing more calmly he said, ‘ But 
do you not see, Charles, what a service we 
shall render to our neighbours and to the 
labouring classes, who have so much difficulty 
in rearing pigs? Now they will be able to 
rear two, five, or ten, and will become rich 
and independent, and we shall not be pained 
by being witnesses of the distress we cannot 
alleviate.” 

VOL. XIII. 





* And how are they going to purchase and 
feed all that herd of swine you anticipate?” 
asked the young man drily. 

His father-in-law began to feel irritated. 

‘‘With whatever they can,” he replied 
testily. “You are too bad, Charles; these 
questions are ridiculous. Once for all, will 
you come with me to London? Yes or 
no?” 

“No,” replied Charles Percy, whose eyes 
began also to sparkle. “I have sworn never 
to put a finger in another speculation, and I 
believe Providence has sent this evil spirit to 
punish England as well as France. My poor 
mother lost everything, her family jewels and 
all, in that accursed folly, and when I held the 
empty jewel-case in my hands I made a vow 
to resist all future temptations of the like 
nature. I did not think that I should so soon 
have been put to the proof, for when I made 
that resolution I had nothing to lose. But I 
will adhere to my promise now. But how 
can you, who find it so difficult to live on 
your small means—how can you risk your 
little fortune in these mad speculations? 
Ah! if you had only seen what I have wit- 
nessed in the Rue Quincampoix, and the utter 
madness, despair, and crime of the specu- 
lators, you——” 

Sir Charles paused. The recollection of 
those terrible days was too much for him, 
for he had been a witness of the punishment 
of the Count du Horn. 

‘* My father,” continued the young man, 
“T pray you do not go to London.” 

But Lord Effingham neither heard nor 
heeded this supplication. He was already 
striding angrily away to order his horses to 
take him to the nearest post-town. His 
daughters at the old castle were almost as 
excited on the subject as was he, and specu- 
lated upon the amusements they would enjoy, 
and the good they would be able to do, and 
the improvements that would be effected in 
the household arrangements when their father 
returned a rich man. 

Sir Charles Percy returned home saddened 
and overcome with pity. His wife met him. 
She had just encountered her father, but he 
was too discontented to conceal his ill- 
humour, and too respectful to the marriage 
tie to blame Charles in his wife’s presence. 
So Lord Effingham had piqued both. 

“ Do you know why my father is in such a 
hurry, Charles ?” asked Lady Percy. ‘ What 
has recalled him in such hot haste to the 
house ?” 

A few words sufficed to put the young wife 
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in possession of the facts. She had accepted 
faithfully and warmly the ideas of her hus- 
band, she had always admired his determina- 
tion not to make money except by legitimate 
means, but she had not forgotten the priva- 
tions of her old home, and she understood 
only too well the force of the attraction to 
which her father was yielding. 

‘Ah! if he had only seen what I have 
seen!” said Charles, in response to his wife’s 
excuses for her parent. 

“Yes, but we live under different condi- 
tions in this country,” she replied, “and the 
evil effects will not extend so far as they did 
in France. Then think what a great thing it 
would be for my sisters did my father succeed 
in making some money !” 

Sir Charles paced the apartment in silence, 
now and then stopping to listen more atten- 
tively to his wife’s arguments, and at length he 
replied, ‘‘ Your father, and others like him, are 
bound to become the victims of the sharpers 
and schemers who will take advantage of their 
candour and honesty. If he do not return 
in eight days, what little money now remains, 
with the cattle and horses, will no longer be 
left to him. No, not even the pigs which he 
is fattening so carefully, and upon which he 
rests his dearest hopes.” 

* * * *K * 

The specified period had elapsed—fifteen 
days ; a month rolled on, and Lord Effingham 
had not returned. He had not written all 
this time, and every day his daughters became 
more anxious. They had been gradually 
adopting the sombre forebodings of their 
brother-in-law, and no longer thought of new 
furniture nor Christmas gifts, nor their for- 
merly anticipated enjoyments. At length 
Sir Charles said to his wife, “I will go up 
to London, and endeavour to ascertain what 
has become of your father. I will, if pos- 
sible, take him out of the hands of the 
Philistines, if please God it is not too 
late. But before doing so I will go over to 
Houghton and consult. with Sir Robert. 
Perhaps he may be able to give me some 
advice and assistance in this matter.” 

As Sir Charles rode up the splendid avenue 
to Houghton, he met Lady Walpole and her 
daughter in their carriage. She signed to 
Sir Charles to join them, and said graciously, 
“Do you seek Sir Robert? He is not at 
home at present. The meeting of Parlia- 
ment is close at hand, and on account of 
this disastrous collapse of the South Sea 
Company they have demanded his presence 
in London. It is rather late to call for the 








physician, to whom they refused to listen six 
months ago, now that the patient is in the 
death agony.” 

Sir Charles waited in the middle of the 
avenue, struck dumb at the terrible news. 

“The collapse of the South Sea Com- 
pany!” he repeated. ‘I did not think that 
it would fail so soon.” 

“ Why, things came to a crisis a month 
ago. You live out of the world, my dear 
Sir Charles,” and she laughed gaily as she 
spoke ; ‘‘ you see nobody, and know nothing 
of what goes on. Small companies have 
been followed by greater; the pigs and the 
oil have been succeeded by the South Sea 
scheme, and once public confidence became 
shaken all was over. Everything was ata 
discount, every one sought to save himself, 
and sold his shares at what they would fetch. 
The directors are at their wits’ end, anda 
fortnight ago the promoters were obliged to 
fly the country in face of an act of accusa- 
tion—the bank has refused Sir Robert’s pro- 
posed arrangement.” 

Sir Charles had listened in silence. ‘Then 
gathering up the reins, he bowed to Lady 
Walpole, and said, ‘“‘I must beg your lady- 
ship to excuse me if I do not accompany 
you to Houghton. I came over to confer 
with Sir Robert upon an important matter 
which must be attended to;” and bowing, 
he galloped away down the avenue. 

‘*T wonder whether he has thrown into 
the South Seas what he saved from Law's 
clutches?” said Lady Walpole to herdaughter, 
who was beside her, and they smiled at the 
suggestion. 

Meantime Sir Charles was hurrying back, 
and was soon driving up to London. He 
had intended to sleep at Houghton, and to 
confer with Sir Robert that evening, but the 
intelligence Lady Walpole had imparted had 
precipitated matters. 

‘*T shall arrive too late,” thought the young 
man. Asa matter of fact he was too late to 
save the remains of Lord Effingham’s fortune. 
The president of the Society for Fattening 
Pigs had honestly believed in the success of 
the undertaking, and in the value of the ser- 
vices he was about to render to humanity. He 
had purchased more shares than he could 
pay for, and had never thought of the con- 
tingency of settling them. The knowing 
speculators had long before realized their 
shares at a premium. Sir Robert Walpole, 
all opposed as he was to the law which had 
conferred upon the South Sea Company its 
privileges, had nevertheless bought and sold 
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with the best, and had professed himself per- 
fectly satisfied with the result. Lady Walpole, 
however, had spoken of the disaster as if she 
had scarcely escaped ruin, and had carried 
her prudence to an extreme. 

When Sir Charles reached the hotel in 
town where his father-in-law had been stay- 
ing, he ascertained that Lord Effingham had 
left. Sir Charles was subsequently con- 
ducted to a small tavern, where, in a dirty 
little room, he found his father-in-law seated 
at a rickety table, his head leaning upon his 
hands, contemplating with a vacant and 
despairing countenance the heap of shares 
before him, worth now less than the value of 
the paper whereon they were printed. Lord 
Effingham made no sign, nor did he attempt 
to move when Sir Charles approached, but 
he muttered, “I am forsaken by Heaven 
because I was too proud to take my son’s 
advice.” 

Sir Charles stood stupefied at the sight. His 
heart almost ceased to beat. But taking 
courage he replied, “‘ Please God, father, we 
shall soon be all together at Burton Abbey, 
and there you will forget London, and all 
the trouble it has brought upon you.” 

The old man now rose. He was pale and 
thin, and evidently crushed by his misfortunes. 

“You do not understand,” he said. “ I 
have nothing left, absolutely nothing ; and I 
owe money besides.” 

“To whom?” 

“T do not know,—to many people from 
whom ] have bought my shares ; there have 
been all kinds of speculations, so useful—so 
ingenious ‘4 

His voice failed. Percy extended his 
trembling hand. ‘‘ Give meall these papers,” 
he said, ‘‘ and let me see what I can do.” 

Lord Effingham’s head fell forward upon 
his breast in silence as Sir Charles hurried 
away to Sir Robert Walpole’s house. 

The great politician’s house was besieged 
by members of Parliament. The king had 
at length arrived from Hanover ; courier after 
courier had been despatched for him. The 
assembled members argued, and blamed each 
other as they discussed the state of affairs. 

“T tell you that the Germans have been 
well paid in this business—which is as great 
a crime as a folly,” Lord Townshend was 
saying as Sir Charles entered. 

Walpole by a gesture imposed silence upon 
the throng, and noticing the sad countenance 
of his young friend, he drew Sir Charles 
aside into the embrasure of the window. 
“What are you doing here?” he asked. “I 











fancied you were living quietly in Norfolk 
with your charming wife ; and I certainly did 
not expect to see you in this crowd of knaves 
and dupes.” 

“‘T was quite lately at Burton Abbey, Sir 
Robert, but my father-in-law, Lord Effing- 
ham, has been here a month, and lost what 
he had gained in his honesty and frank- 
ness.” 

Walpole glanced hastily over the papers 
as he tossed them from hand to hand. 

“Yes, I see, not one is wanting. Hair 
dealing—the secret of perpetual motion— 
privateers against pirates—pigs, pigs, pigs— 
yes, every folly is represented! So your 
father-in-law is ruined!” 

Sir Charles bowed assent. 

“You should have sent his ‘director’ with 
him,” continued Sir Robert. “He is not fit 
to be trusted alone. A confessor—a Jesuit— 
would not have been so misled.” 

Sir Charles could not resist a movement of 
indignation. Walpole looked up. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “ but why 
have you come to me? Is it to tell me that 
Lord Effingham is in his second child-hood, 
and too simple to be trusted alone?” 

The young man, wounded and irritated, 
replied, “I wish to know whether my 
father-in-law still remains responsible ; he 
has not paid for all his shares, and——” 

Walpole laughed. ‘ Do you suppose that 
any one has paid in full?” he asked. “ Every- 
body made sure of profit, and as profit has 
not come, each one owes more than he anti- 
cipated, that’s all.” 

Then when Sir Charles pressed him for 
an opinion Sir Robert replied, ‘“ Lord 
Effingham was, I believe, the President of the 
Pork Company—yes, that was it—pork. 
Well, the obligations are not excessive, but 
the South Sea scheme is a very different 
matter.” 

Walpole’s tone had changed from good- 
humoured banter to a stern accent when he 
finished speaking. The politician returned 
to his friend. The session was about to 
commence, and every one was discussing the 
situation. 

“Stanhope is lost,” they were saying. 
Walpole smiled, and yet he never speculated 
or did a “ dirty ” action. 

“‘ He gave the privileges, so he and Sunder- 
land must share the blame. Cowper was 
right in saying it was the case of the Trojan 
horse.” 

Sir Robert listened in silence ; his voice 
did not bear witness against his rival. He 
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was too clever not to recognise the fact that | ing to the strokes of the hatchet in his planta- 

the public panic had ruined Lord Stan- | tions, he would sit down by the fire, and as he 

hope. He adroitly suggested remedies. | gazed at his portionless daughters the great 
“When a fire is raging,” he said, “ we do | tears rolled down his cheeks. 

not first seek to punish the incendiaries—we | Sir Charles and Lady Percy often came 

extinguish the flames. Our great care now | to the castle. One day Sir Charles came 








should be to re-establish the public credit.” 

When Parliament opened, on the 8th 
December, 1721, all eyes were directed to 
Sir Robert Walpole. 

Lord Stanhope was dead, carried off by 
apoplexy. One of his secretaries of state, 
Mr. Craggs, had succumbed to small-pox ; his 
father, the Postmaster-General, had poisoned 
himself, the promoters of the South Sea 
scheme were either exiles or prisoners, 
ruined and dishonoured. All the prudence of 
Walpole was not sufficient to shield the 
Prince of Wales from reproach ; and the 
favourites of the king, even the king himself, 
did not escape insinuation. 

“The Romans used to sew up parricides 
in sacks, and cast them into the Tiber,” said 
Lord Molesworth. 
parricides of our country in the same way.” 


| alone to announce the birth of a son, and to 
beg Lord Effingham’s blessing upon the child 
and its mother. Lord Effingham stood 
upright, and raising his hands said, “* May 
God bless my grandson, and preserve him 
from the follies of his grandfather.” 

He tottered even as he was speaking. 
Cicely caught him in her arms, Sir Charles 
carried him to bed. The seal of death was 
upon him. 

“ Your daughters shall be my sisters,” whis- 
pered Sir Charles. ‘“ Burton Abbey is large 
enough for all, and there they can remain 
till they deck other homes.” 

Lord Effingham raised himself with 


| difficulty, and replied, ‘ When they marry, 


make their husbands promise never to specu- 


“We should treat the | late, and if you can prevent it never let them 


go to London—lI lost my all there.” Then 


Lord Effingham returned home to his | as his voice grew weaker he said, “ It is all 


chateau, now despoiled of all that made it 
habitable. He had bowed to Sir Charles's 


my fault, all my fault !” 
Very shortly afterwards Lord Effingham 


reasoning, based on Sir Robert's assurances. | breathed his last, a victim to the mad specu- 
**T will give all I possess,” he said. “The | lations which had ruined the lives and cor- 


land is secured to my nephew, but all the 
jewels and money, the horses, &c., shall 
be sold, and not a penny shall remain to the 
last of the Effinghams.” 

A great change had taken place in his ap- 
pearance. Vigorous in his age, he had gone to 
London; he returned a feeble old man. 
After he had wandered through the empty 
stalls and stables, or after he had been listen- 


rupted the souls of so many men. 

Burton Abbey received the two ladies, and 
when afterwards any mendicant presented 
himself at the gates, alleging his poverty as 
the consequence of the South Sea Company’s 
speculations, Lady Percy would herself assist 
him, saying, ‘“‘Who knows but that this 
person is suffering now because of the 
errors committed by my poor father?” 


“OX 8IGeawror> 
LAST DAYS IN THE ETERNAL CITY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MOKAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


HE time has passed by swiftly 
since last I wrote. Lent is 
nearly over, and Easter is at 
hand. Little paschal lambs in 
white sugar fill the windows of 
the confectioners in the town. 

On Palm Sunday we were off early to see 
the blessing of the palms at St. Peter’s. 
Formerly on that day the Pope used to be 
borne in procession through the church on 
his state chair, with peacocks’ feathers waving 








on either side of him; and the service was a 
grand ceremonial at the high altar. Nowit 
is held in the canons’ chapel, and the cere- 
monies are far less imposing, but still it is a 
pretty and interesting sight. The palms 
come from Bordighera, from the famous palm 
grove there, the owners of which have, for 
some hundreds of years, had the privilege of 
supplying the branches for the Palm Sunday 
festival. The story is that, at the erection of 
the obelisk in front of St. Peter’s, in 1586, 
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the engineer desired that no one should 
speak, lest any sound might interfere with the 
hearing of his own orders. This was therefore 
forbidden by the Pope, under pain of death. 
When the obelisk had been raised almost to 
an upright position, the imminent danger 
became suddenly apparent that, from the 
immense strain and friction of the ropes 
over the pulleys, the former might take fire. 
A subdued buzz of excitement ran through 
the crowd, yet no one spoke. On the spur 
of the moment no one knew, not even the 
engineer himself, what to do. The expecta- 
tion was awful, while the obelisk quivered 
below the distended ropes as if it would fall. 
Then a young sailor from Bordighera, who 
was present in the crowd, shouted out, ‘* Wet 
the ropes! wet the ropes !” 

The crowd looked at him silently and full 
of fear. He wasa doomed man! But the 
architect took the hint. The ropes were 
wetted, and the obelisk was saved. It was 
a valuable relic of antiquity, having been 
brought from Heliopolis to Rome by 
Caligula. The young sailor was taken be- 
fore the council. He was doomed to die 
for his disobedience, but the Pope par- 
doned him in consideration of the service 
he had rendered, and bade him, in addition, 
ask of him a favour. 

“Holy father,” was the youth’s reply, 
“permit that my family shall supply in per- 
petuity the palms used at St. Peter's on 
Palm Sunday.” 

And this request was granted. Annually, 
in the week before Palm Sunday, the palm 
branches arrive—a vessel-load ; the ribbon- 
like leaves are platted into fantastic devices 
by the nuns of St. Antonio Abboto, and 
blanched almost snow-white. We saw a 
large pile of these arrayed on one side of the 
altar in the canons’ chapel on the morning on 
which we were present, and a huge basketful 
of olive boughs as well. The latter are for 
distribution among the people, the former 
are for the canons and choir. 

The service opens with the singing of the 
verse, ‘Hosanna to the Son of David! 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.” 

When the palms are blessed, the following 
collect is said :— 

“Increase the faith of those that hope in 
Thee, O God, and mercifully hear the prayers 
of Thy supplicants. Let Thy multiplied 
mercy descend upon us. May these branches 
of palm and olive be blessed; and as, in a 











figure of Thy Church, Thou didst multiply 





Noe going forth out of the ark, and Moses 
going out of Egypt with the children of 
Israel, so may we go forth and meet Christ 
with good works, bearing palms and branches 
of olive, and through Him may we enter 
into eternal joy. He lives and reigns with 
Thee, world without end. Amen.” 

The Sanctus is sung, and after it collects 
are said, such as the following :— 

““O God, who did’st bless the people who 
went forth to meet Jesus, bearing branches 
of palms, bless likewise these branches of 
palm and olive, which Thy servants receive 
faithfully in honour of Thy name; that into 
whatsoever place they may be brought, 
those who dwell in that place may obtain 
Thy blessing, and, all adversities being re- 
moved, Thy right hand may protect those 
who have been redeemed by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, thy Son.” ; 

Then the palms are sprinkled and in- 
censed, and the distribution begins, the 
clergy approaching in order of rank, and the 
choir and acolytes following. All receive 
the palms kneeling, kissing first the hand of 
the officiating priest (always some high 
dignitary), and then the palm, while the 
following antiphon is sung :— 

“ The Hebrew children, bearing branches 
of olives, went forth to meet the Lord, 
crying out and saying, ‘Hosanna in the 
highest !’?” 

When all the clergy and choir have 
received their palms, the officiating priest and 
deacons advance towards the congregation 
and distribute the branches of olive. Here 
a considerable rush ensues, as every one Is 
desirous of possessing a sprig. Those who 
get larger branches divide them with their 
neighbours. These sprigs are carefully pre- 
served, and hung up generally above a 
crucifix, or holy-water shell. 

As soon as the distribution is over the 
procession begins, all holding their branches 
of palm or olive in their hands. This was a 
very pretty sight. St. Peter’s was crowded. 
The procession filed along the broad nave 
singing anthems, such as— 

“When the people heard that Jesus was 
coming to Jerusalem, they took palm 
branches, and went out to meet Him,” &c. 

And again, “A great multitude that was 
met together at the festival cried out to the 
Lord, ‘Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord! Hosanna in the 
highest !’” 

The procession passed out through the 
great central door of St. Peter’s, which was 
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opened for the purpose, and formedsin a 
double line in the portico. Four of the 
choir then entered the church; and, closing 
the door, stood with their faces\towards the 
procession, and sang the first two: verses of 
the hymn “Gloria laus,”.\.which — were 
repeated by the priests and those without. 
Then those within took up the strain again, 
and again were answered by those without, 
ever with the refrain “Gloria laus.” The 
translation is — 
“* Glory and praise to Thee, Redeemer blest ! 
To whom their glad hosannas children poured : 
Hail, Israel’s King! hail, David’s Son ! 
Who comest in the name of Israel’s Lord. 
Thy praise in heaven the host angelic sings ; 
On earth mankind, with all created things. 
Thee, once with palms, the Jews went forth to 
meet 
Thee now with prayers and holy hymns we greet. 


** Glory and praise to Thee, Redeemer blest ! 
Thee, on Thy way to die, they crowned with praise ; 
To Thee, now King on high, our song we raise. 
** Glory and praise to Thee, Redeemer blest ! 
Thee their poor homage pleased, O gracious King, 
Ours too accept, the best that we can bring. 
Glory and praise to Thee, Redeemer blest !” * 


Utter silence reigned all around, broken only 
by the plashing of the fountains in the great 
piazza, and by the singing itself. A blue and 
cloudless sky formed the setting of the 
picture, while beneath the portico a motley 
multitude pressed close upon the central 
figures, the officiating priests in their vest- 
ments of gold brocade, the Monsignori in 
their ermine tippets, the canons in their violet 
and squirrel, the choir in their crimson cuffs 
and white cottas, and the tiny little acolytes 
with their bright faces and brighter eyes. 
Every one of these held a golden-tinted palm 
in his hand, and the colouring of the group 
was picturesque in the extreme. 

At the close of the hymn, the sub-deacon 
knocked at the great door with the foot of 
the still veiled cross, to which a palm branch 
had been fastened. The heavy wings swung 
back, and the procession re-entered the 
church, singing, — 

“As the Lord entered the holy city, the 
Hebrew children, declaring the Resurrection 
of life, with palm brasches cried out, 
‘ Hosanna in the highest!’ ” 

The congregation formed on eithér side of 
the nave, and the procession passed back to 
the canons’ chapel, where mass was sung, 
all holding the palms in their hands during 

* We sing a version of the same hymn in our own 
churches at home on Palm Sunday — 


* All glory, laud, and honour 
To Thee, Redeemer, King ! ” 





the chanting of the Gospel, Matt. xxi. 1—9 ; 
and of the chapters xxvi. and xxvii. 1—66, 
called “the Passion,” some verses of which 
were every now and then taken up by the 
choir in a peculiar manner. At the words 
* Jesus, when He had cried with a loud voice, 
yielded up the ghost,” all knelt, and there 
was a pause, 

I did not stay to the end, as I wanted to be 
in time for our own English service. The 
crowd about the canons’ chapel was so dense 
that I had to wait my opportunity to get 
through it. In the nave of the church I 
found a school of thirty girls, dressed in white, 
with white wreaths about their heads, kneel- 
ing before the “Sacrament chapel.” They 
had made their first communion that morn- 
ing, and the nun, in whose charge they were, 
had brought them to visit St. Peter’s shrine, 
and to make the round of the altars. Every 
one of them climbed up to kiss St. Peter’s 
toe very devoutly before they left. The foot 
has been so nearly kissed away that it has 
had to have a shield put over it. 

Mrs. Mason waited till the end of the 
ceremonial, and saw a little babe baptized. 
It is the custom to christen a new-born 
infant in every parish church in Rome on 
Palm Sunday. 

In returning through the streets it was 
curious to see the people carrying home their 
boughs of olive from the various churches. 
A brisk sale of palm branches was carried on 
on the steps of St. Peter’s. Some were plain 
“‘martyr’s palms,’ as they are called, and 
some were p!.'ted in an ornamental manner. 
On reaching home we found that two of 
these platted palms had come from Mon- 
signor X. with a card addressed to Mrs. M., 
on which he had written,— 

“ IT send two palms for you and your friend, 
which have been blessed by the Holy 
Father.” 

This was a very unexpected attention, but 
the desire to give pleasure was very kind ; 
and Mrs. M. said,— 

“Tt is not every one who gets a palm, 
sprinkled and incensed by the Pope in his 
own private chapel, and sent by a mon- 
signor.”’ 

In the afternoon we went to St. Giovanni 
Laterano, the Santa Scala, and St. Prassede, 
the beautiful little “ chapel of the column” 
being open, we found, to women on each 
Sunday in Lent. The Santa Scala was 
crowded densely with people climbing up on 
their knees—priests, peasants, girls, and little 
children, all praying as they went. In the 
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little chapel at the top, the picture of the 
Virgin, said to be by St. Luke, was uncovered. 
At St. John Lateran, the heads of St. John 
and St. Paul were exposed, also the table 
said to be that at which our Lord ate the last 
supper with His disctples. 

We had our last Sunday evening service at 
the English church. I was sorry for it, for I 
had much enjoyed them. I joined the choir 
as usual, but I had little voice to sing, for I 
had scarcely ever felt so tired and exhausted 
since coming to Rome. The next day was 
pouring wet—a good thing for me, as it 
obliged me to rest. I had a pleasant neigh- 
bour at dinner that night, who entertained me 
with many an anecdote of the author of “ Rab 
and his Friends,’ Mrs. Gaskell, and other 
celebrities whom he knew. Presently I 
said jokingly,— 

“T shall begin to suspect that you are 
Constable's Miscellany.” 

He laughed, and so did I. 
my surprise when he replied,— 

“Tam the son of Archibald Constable, 
the promoter of the JAZisce//any, and if it 
would interest you to see his life, I have it in 
the house; my father died just fifty years 
ago.” 

He said, amongst other things, that he had 
once told Mrs. Gaskell of his admiration of 
her story of ‘ Craufurd.” 

‘Tam glad you like it,” was her reply; 
**T must confess to a weakness for C raufurd 
myself.” 

“ And,” she added, “‘it is the one of all my 
works which I can read over again.” 

He told me that one of his family had re- 
ceived an invitation to a Roman dinner, which 
was to consist of porcupine, wild boar, and 
hedgehog ! 

I said I had tasted wild boar once or twice, 
and did not much like it. Still it is prefer- 
able to the sickly flabbiness of the stewed 
cockscombs, which the Romans so much 
affect. They remind one of Vitellius’s dish of 
singing birds’ tongues. 

In the drawing-room we found an acquaint- 
ance who had spent the day, she said, in col- 
lecting ‘“‘relics” for some Roman Catholic 
friends at home. A fortnight ago she had 
taken about twenty little silver reliquaries to 
the office of the vicariat, where the relics are 
stored, and whence only they can be obtained. 
Amongst others she had been asked to get 
several relics of St. John the Baptist and of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary ; and to-day she had 
been to the vicariat and had received the tiny 

little caskets filled and sealed. She had also 


But judge of 








got some. “ Agnus Dei ”—little cakes of wax 
and chrism, stamped with the figure of the 
Lamb on one side, and on the other that of 
the Virgin, or St. Joseph, St. Peter, or some 
other saint. Some of these are mingled with 
the dust of martyrs from the catacombs. 
They are worn by the faithful as a preserva- 

tive against all kinds of ills and harms! ; 

Holy Week was full of solemn services and 
ceremonies, and every one seemed to live 
chiefly in the churches. On the Wednesday 
before Good Friday I went with some friends 
to St. Marie Maggiore and St. John Lateran 
for the ‘ Tenebrze.” At the latter church the 
singing was very beautiful. The celebrated 
Fra Giovanni* took the tenor. All Rome 
talks of him. 

The ‘“ Tenebrz” (certain Psalms) are sung 
on the Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday even- 
ings of Holy Week, and are so called from the 
custom of gradually extinguishing all the 
candles in the church till the office concludes 
in total darkness. On these three days all 
psalms and hymns of praise are laid aside, and 
only those chapters and lessons are read which 
breathe sighs and lamentations for Christ’s 
sufferings and death. The organs are silent 
in the churches, and the only joyous sounds 
that are heard are on Holy Thursday, when 
the Gloria in Excelsis is sung, to give some 
expression of joy and gratitude for the institu- 
tion of the blessed sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. The bells all over Rome are rung 
at this moment, and then are silent till the 
same hymn is repeated at the mass on Holy 
Saturday. This silence of all bells and music 
is in commemoration of the Saviour’s silent 
suffering during His passion, as well as to 
express the speechless mourning of the Church 
for the death of her spouse. 

During the chanting of the Tenebrz, six 
large lighted candles stand on the altar, and 
on the ‘‘ epistle side” stand fifteen smaller ones 
on a triangular candlestick. These are of a 
brown colour, such as those used at Roman 
Catholic funerals, except the centre and top- 
most one, which is white. All are burning at 
the beginning of the office, to signify the light 
of faith preached by the prophets and Jesus 
Christ, the fundamental article of which is the 
mystery of the blessed Trinity, represented 
by the triangular candlestick. At the end of 
each of the fourteen psalms one of the 
candles on the candlestick is extinguished, 
and at the end of every second verse of the 
Benedictus, one of those on the altar is put out, 


* Fra Giovanni died in March, 1880, at the Con- 
vent of Ara Cceli, in Rome. 
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till all are quenched,to teach that the Jews were 
totally deprived of the light of faith when they 
put the Saviour to death. But the fifteenth 
candle, on the topmost angle of the triangular 
candle-stick, which represents Christ, the Light 
of the world, is taken down alight when all the 
rest have been extinguished, and after being 
concealed for a time behind the altar, is 
brought out burning at the end of the service. 
This is to signify that ‘ though Christ, accord- 
ing to His humanity, died and was laid in a 
sepulchre, yet He was always alive accord- 
ing to His divinity, by which He raised His 
body again to life.” The darkness, during 
which the “ Miserere” and final prayer are 
said, is to represent the darkness which 
covered the earth at His death; and the 
strange rattling noise which is made at the 
conclusion of the service signifies the convul- 
sion of nature when the earth trembled, the 
rocks were rent, the graves were opened, and 
the veil of the temple was torn from the top 
to the bottom. 

The order of the Tenebrz service was 
nearly as follows :— 

First an antiphon—“ The zeal of Thy 
house hath eaten me up, and the reproaches 
of them that reproached Thee fell upon 
me.” 

Then the 69th Psalm is said: “Save me, 
O God, for the waters are come in even unto 
my soul.” 

Then the 7oth, “ Make haste, O God, to 
deliver me;” and the next, “In Thee, O 
Lord, have I trusted: let me never be put 
to confusion,” each Psalm being followed 
by an antiphon, very sweetly and solemnly 
sung in subdued tones. When these three 
Psalms had been said the Lord’s Prayer was 
prayed in silence, and then was read the 
lamentation of Jeremiah the prophet, “ How 
doth the city sit solitary, that was full of 
people!” alternately by the two sides of the 
choir. 

Many other Psalms and lessons followed, 
with an extract from the treatise of St. Augus- 
tine on the words, “ Hear my prayer, O God, 
and despise not my petition.” “These are 
the words,” he says, “of a man in trouble, 
solicitude, and affliction. He prays in his great 
sufferings, desiring to be freed from some evil. 
Let us now see under what evil he lies, that 
by partaking of his affliction we may join in 
his prayer,” and so on. 

One of the lessons was from the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, chap. xi., ver. 17 to the 
end, relating to the institution and receiving 
of the Lord’s Supper; the antiphon being, 





“Mayest Thou be justified, O Lord, in Thy 
works, and clear when Thou art judged.” 

The last candle having been put out, and 
the centre one concealed behind the altar, the 
Miserere was sung,— 

‘* Have mercy on me, O God, according to 
Thy great mercy ;” and then followed the con- 
cluding prayer,— 

‘Look down, O Lord, we beseech Thee, on 
this Thy family, for which our Lord Jesus 
Christ was pleased to be delivered into the 
hands of the wicked, and to suffer the torments 
of the cross.” The remaining words are not 
uttered ; no blessing is given; a strange, wild 
noise is made, apparently with a large wooden 
rattle or clapper, the one lighted candle is 
lifted for a moment from behind the altar, 
and all depart in silence and darkness. 

It was late when we reached home, and 
dinner was nearly over. I soon went to bed, 
for the next day we were to be early at the 
Gesu. It was Maundy Thursday. At the 
mass on this day the priest consecrates two 
hosts ; one of which is reserved for the next 
day, when no consecration takes place. The 
kiss of peace is not given as usual, in token 
of detestation of the treacherous kiss of Judas. 
At the end of the mass a long procession is 
formed, in the midst of which the priest 
carries the reserved host to the so-called 
“ sepulchre” prepared for its reception. 

A long line of priests and laity accom- 
panied it round the church, together with the 
students of the German College, all in their 
scarlet cassocks and white cottas, each one 
bearing a lighted candle. The chapel to 
which the host was brought was brilliantly 
lighted up, all the rest of the church being 
darkened. The floor had been turned into a 
parterre cf flowers, with little coloured lamps 
among them : and here, in a little sarcophagus 
above the altar, the host was laid during the 
singing of the “Pange lingua.” The white 
satin canopy, under which it had been borne, 
was folded together, all knelt for awhile in 
silent prayer, and the procession returned to 
the high altar. 

It was painful to me to notice the faces 
and figures of those fine stalwart college lads ; 
and I could think only with thankfulness for 
them that their forty days’ fast was so nearly 
at an end. Some were white as ashes, others 
bowed down and hectic. The cheeks of all 
were fallen in, and their eyes looked hollow 
and sunken. 

After the mass vespers are said, but we 
did not stop for them. At this service all 
the altars are unclothed and left bare and 
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naked,to represent the stripping our Saviour of 


His garments, for which the soldiers cast lots, 
whilst the antiphons are sung, “ They parted 
My garments amongst them,” and “ My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

Formerly the washing of the feet took place 
after the vespers, but this custom has ceased 
since 1870, an era from which, apparently, 
all changes date in Rome. The bishop used 
to put off his cope, put a towel about him, 
and then, bareheaded and on his knees, he 
washed, wiped, and kissed the right foot of 
each of those chosen for the ceremony, 
during which the antiphon ‘ Mandatum,” 
from which the word J/aundy has sprung, 
was chanted by the choir; ‘‘ Mandatum 
novum do vobis,” “anew commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another ;” 
followed by the words, “Our Lord Jesus, 
after He had supped with His disciples, 
washed their feet, and said to them, Know ye 
what I, your Lord and Master, have done to 
you? I have given you an example, that ye 
also may do the same.” 

We went to St. Peter’s in the afternoon, 
visiting by the way a number of churches to 
see the sefolcri, or sepulchres, at all of which 
we found numbers of silent and devout 
watchers. One of the prettiest was in quite a 
small church. Amongst the flowers pots and 
saucers of springing corn had been placed, 
the fresh springing, golden, feathery blades 
appearing as a beautiful emblem of the 
resurrection, I thought. In the centre of each 
a little brightly-glowing coloured lamp shone 
like some precious jewel. 

After the vespers at St. Peter’s the cardinal- 
bishop, acting as papal legate, ascended one 
of the balconies overlooking the high altar, 
and gave the triple benediction, holding in 
his hands alternately the “relics of the true 
cross,” the “spear,” and the “ handkerchief 
of St. Veronica,” on which the Saviour’s face 
is portrayed. A great crowd had assembled 
in the huge nave, and it was a strange and 
curious sight to see the kneeling throng, with 
faces upturned to the relics held high in the 
episcopal hands. 

It was dark when we left. No lamps burnt 
to-day round the shrine of St. Peter. The 
only lights were those in the chapel of the 
sepulchre, and some torches placed on bronze 
standards at intervals down the nave and 
across the transept. We asked what these 
were for, and were told they were there for the 
occasion because the church would be kept 
open until ten at night, that people might 
come and worship at the sepulchre. This 





would have been more appropriate to Good 
Friday, but it seems that all the services and 
ceremonies during Holy Week are antici- 
pated. Why I do not know, and could not 
find out, except that what was formerly done 
at dawn of each day, is now done overnight 
on the previous day. 

We looked into two or three more churches 
on our way home, and in each one found a 
throng coming to and from the sefolcré. 
In some of these a life-size figure of the dead 
Saviour lay beneath the altar, as if entombed, 
and in the tiny little ancient church of Santa 
Maria Egiziaca, near the Bocca della Verita, 
the tomb was said to be the exact size of that 
of the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. Such a 
little, poor place it was. But loving hands 
and devout hearts had evidently done their 
very best with it. 

Before going to the English church for our 
own services on Good Friday I looked in at 
St. Peter’s. It was the hour for the solemn 
office called the ‘‘ Mass of the Presanctified.” 
When we entered the canons’ chapel, the 
sermon was being preached, and the chapel 
was half darkened. The sermon over, the 
priest put off his upper vestment, and taking 
from the altar the cross, which had remained 
veiled since the Sunday called “ Passion 
Sunday,” he uncovered the top of it, and 
showed it to the people, whilst he chanted 
the words, ‘“‘ Behold the wood of the cross, 
on which hung the Salvation of the world;” 
to which the choir answered, “Come, let 
us adore.” Then the priest uncovered the 
right arm of the cross, singing a second time, 
“Ecce lignum ” (behold the wood), as before. 
Lastly, he stood before the centre of the altar, 
and uncovered the whole cross, singing a 
third time, “ Ecce lignum.” Then he laid it 
down upon the altar steps and adored it, 
kneeling and kissing it, whereupon all the 
clergy and laity followed, two and two, 
kneeling there on both knees, and kissing 
the feet of the crucifix. 

During the adoration the choir sang the 
‘‘Reproaches:” “ My people,what have I done 
to thee ? or in what have I grieved thee?” 

“Because I brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, thou hast prepared a cross for thy 
Saviour,” &c.; followed by the antiphon,— 

“We adore the cross, O Lord, and we 
praise and glorify Thy holy resurrection, for 
by the wood of the cross the whole world is 
filled with joy. Let God have mercy on us 
and bless us ; let His countenance enlighten 
us, and let Him have mercy on us.” 

When the adoration of the cross was 
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finished, the candles were lighted, and the 
cross was again placed on the altar, unveiled 
now for the first time since the beginning of 
the “ Passion Week.” 

Then the bishop, with the priest and choir, 
went in procession to the place where the 
host had been put the day before, and 
brought it back in the same order in which 
it had been carried thither, singing the 
hymn :— 

‘* Behold the royal ensigns fly, 
Bearing the cross’s mystery, 

Where life itself did death endure, 
And by Thy death did life procure.” 

Having replaced the host upon the altar, the 
bishop incensed it, saying, “ Let my prayer, 
O Lord, ascend like incense in Thy sight ; 
let the lifting up of my hands be an evening 
sacrifice. Set, O Lord, a guard on my mouth, 
and a door of prudence to my lips, that my 
heart may not incline to words of malice, to 
make excuses for my sins.” 

I could not stay to the end, as I wished 
to be in time for the service at our own 
church; but in the course of the afternoon I 
went again with Mrs. M. to the Gesu. The 
three hours’ meditation was going on. The 
whole of the large church was crowded, 
chiefly with peasants. All was dark except 
near the high altar, above which a “ Calvary ” 
had been erected, and Mary and St. John 
were represented weeping at the foot of the 
cross. Some Abruzzi women, in dark skirts 
and bodices, with snow-white chemises 
showing above, and white cloths folded 
square upon their heads, knelt reverently 
before the altar rail, the choir sang softly 
between the addresses, and the whole scene 
was a solemn one. 

On Holy Saturday we had again to be 
early astir. The service at St. John Lateran 
began at 7.30, and I wished very much to 
witness the ceremony of lighting the paschal 
candle. We missed the commencement of 
the office, when the priest and his attendants 
assemble outside the church with the cross, 
holy water, and incense, to light and bless 
the paschal fire. The new fire is struck from 
a flint, and coals are lighted with it (which are 
afterwards distributed to the other churches), 
after which the priest blesses it, and the five 
grains of incense which are to be placed in 
the paschal candle. Then the procession 
enters the church, the deacon carrying a 
triple candle (three in one), which is 
lighted from the new fire, whilst the sub- 
deacon sings “‘ Behold the light of Christ.” 
The paschal candle is blessed and lighted 





before the altar, the words being said, “ Let 
the earth be filled with joy, and let it 
be sensible that the darkness which over- 
spread the whole world is chased away by 
the splendour of our eternal King,” &c. 

Then the altar tapers are lighted once 
more, and the service continues. It consists 
of many psalms and lessons. The most 
interesting part of the ceremony was the 
blessing of the font. Holy Week derives 
its name from the custom of blessing the 
water for baptism, the oil for consecration, 
the coals for the incense, and so forth at this 
season. 

The whole congregation went in procession 
to the baptistery at a little distance from the 
church of St. John Lateran, and here, in a 
wide triple circle around the basin—the very 
same, it is said, in which Constantine the 
Great was baptized, stood a bevy of young 
candidates for ordination, arrayed in their 
white albs, in their midst a little babe about 
to be baptized in the newly-consecrated 
water. It was formerly the custom to baptize 
a Jewish child on this occasion, but I fear 
that must have belonged to the days of Jewish 
oppression, when Jews were whipped into the 
Christian churches, and forced to run with 
horses and asses in the carnival races. 

The procession entered the baptistery sing- 
ing. It was densely crowded, A mass of 
people stood without. I had found standing 
room just opposite the bishop, and my com- 
panion shielded me from the pressure of 
those behind. The service commenced. 
The bishop blessed the font, saying, “ Al- 
mighty and everlasting God, send forth the 
Spirit of adoption, and regenerate the new 
people whom the font of baptism brings 
forth,” &c. Then he made the sign of the 
cross over it, and divided the water with his 
hands, throwing some of it towards the four 
quarters of the compass, while he repeated the 
words, “Go teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Then he breathed thrice upon the water in 
the form of a cross, saying, ‘‘ Do Thou, with 
Thy mouth, bless these clear waters, that 
besides their natural virtue of cleansing the 
body, they may also be effectual for the 
purifying of the soul.” Then the paschal 
candle was sunk three times into the water, 
with the prayer, “ May the virtue of the Holy 
Ghost descend into all the water of this 
font.” 

Then he blew upon the water, saying, 
“Make the whole substance of this water 
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effectual and regenerative.” And while the 
paschal candle was lifted out of the font the 
bishop prayed, ‘‘ May all who receive this 
sacrament of regeneration be born again new 
children of true innocence, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who shall come to 
judge the living and the dead, and the world 
by fire.” 

After this the people were sprinkled, and 
some of the water was taken out of the great 
font in golden pitchers to refill the holy-water 
basins and other vessels, which had been 
emptied and cleared on Holy Thursday. 
Lastly, oil and chrism were poured into the 
font and mingled with the water, and the 
baptism took place. 

Returning to the church the litanies were 
sung, the whole of the candidates for ordina- 
tion, as well as the bishop and priests, lying 
prostrate on their faces before the altar steps. 
The first was the “Litany of the Saints,” 
which I would fain could have been omitted ; 
the other was the same as our own Litany. 
After this followed the ordinations,—first, the 
choir-boys, bellringers, and doorkeepers were 
consecrated to their various offices. Then 
came the deacons, and lastly the priests. 
These were vested by the bishop in their 
copes and robes. He anointed their hands 
with chrism, and their palms were bound 
together that it might dry upon them. The 
laying on of hands was performed by the 
bishop and the whole of the clergy present. 
I believe afterwards every one of the newly- 
ordained communicated. Therefore they 
must have been fasting all this time. I 
wonder that some of them did not faint 
under the excitement and fatigue. It was 
nearly one o’clock when we left, and the 
service, which had begun at seven, was still 
not over. The bells, which had been silent 
all over Rome since Maundy Thursday, now 
rang out again. On our way home we saw 
a priest and a little acolyte just coming forth 
with holy water and besom from a fa/azzo, 
where they had been performing the cere- 
mony of blessing the apartments and their 
contents, the Easter eggs and “Easter 
bread,” &c. Each curé does this in every 
house of his parish on Holy Saturday. One 
went into old Mrs. Morris’s room, finding the 
door set open for coolness, which probably 
he mistook for a welcome, and went about 
sprinkling all her possessions. 

“What did you do and say?” I asked 
when she told me. 

‘*T said nothing,” she answered, “‘ because 
I can’t speak Italian; and I did nothing, 








because I thought if it pleased him it did 
not hurt me.” 

I could not help laughing, and thinking 
she had been too much taken by surprise, as 
I should have been, to say or do anything. 

“ Besides,” as she added, “it was all over 
in a moment.” 

Easter morning broke bright, and clear, 
and beautiful—a true spring day. Mrs, 
Mason and I gave each other the joyous 
Easter greeting of the early Christians, still 
used by the Moravians—“ He is risen!” 
She came very early to my room, before 
going out. Afterwards we went together to 
St. Peter’s. The service commenced with 
the introit, “I am risen, and am yet with 
thee: Alleluia.” A cardinal officiated in 
much state, and the music was very beauti- 
ful. But it is impossible to see or hear 
anything that goes on in the canons’ chapel 
unless one is positively withix it, and that is 
possible for only a very few people to be. 
There was such a dense crowd about the 
doors, that I feared, if I got in, I might not 
be able to get out to go to the English church 
when the time came. So we sat quietly in 
the nave, listening to such snatches of sweet 
sound as reached us, It is almost impos- 
sible to follow the service, there are so many 
interruptions from the wandering crowd, and 
there are no chairs or arrangements at all 
for a listening congregation. The whole 
time of the service most of the people pre- 
sent walked about, as if they were at a pro- 
menade concert. We went in the afternoon 
to the Chiesa Nuova, a handsome church 
which I had not yet seen. Vespers were 
being said, and a great many people were in 
the church. Easter is a festival evidently 
much respected by the Romans. 

I must pass over much that is pleasant to 
remember. The days of my stay in Rome 
were growing few, and they were very busy 
ones, spent chiefly in shopping, choosing 
photographs, giving orders to lapidaries, and 
hunting for keepsakes amongst the bright 
wares of the jewellers’ windows ; bidding 
good-bye to friends already leaving, or 
making arrangements for our own departure. 
On the Tuesday morning we went to the 
Capitol. I wanted to see once more the 
Dying Gladiator, the Faun, and the famed 
Antinous ; Pliny’s doves, too, and other 
things which one grieves to think one may 
not see again. 

Coming home, we found that our two 
Polish friends had planned for us to go with 
them to the chariot races in the afternoon. 
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The Roman racecourse of to-day is the an- 
cient Circo Romulus. It lies without the city 
walls, just beneath the shadow of the beauti- 
ful tomb of Cecilia Metella, wife of Crassus, 
The marble coating of the basement of this 
magnificent tomb was used by Pope Urban 
VIII. to make the fountain of Trevi; other- 
wise it is one of the best-preserved monu- 
ments about Rome. Its age is over nineteen 
centuries. At one time its strong walls were 
used as a fortress, and the castellated top 
then added to them still remains. 

The scene on the course was a very unique 
and pretty one. The old fortified tomb in 
front, the mountains to our left, the royal 
box to our right ; the grand stand, filled with 
the éite of Rome and the foreign visitors, at 
one end ; and, encamped upon the terraced 
turf, a ring of the lower orders, all quiet and 
sober, looking on in keen enjoyment and 
appreciation. Of course a little dog got out 
of the ranks and raced the racers, but it was 
not brutally hunted and jeered ; only a good- 
humoured laughter ran along the lines, and 
the little animal ran till it was tired, and 
then found its way back to its master. 

The chariots used in the races were some- 
thing like Norwegian carrioles. They were 
driven by their owners, at a swift trot, three 
times round the course, the winner stopping 
at the end to receive a silken flag froin the 
hands of the Princess Marguerite. We were 
close to the royal box, and saw the whole well. 
One little horse, which gained two prizes, 


was made to caracole, in a series of leaps 
and springs, all round the course afterwards ; 
and the creature seemed to do it with great 
contentment, as if quite aware of its own feat 
and its importance. We were very much 
amused and interested the whole time, and 
between the races we had plenty of occupa- 
tion in watching the people and taking notes 
of the scene. How fair and lovely all nature 
looked that afternoon, in the bloom of a 
southern springtide ! and what historical 
reminiscences surrounded us ! 

Our homeward route lay through a line of 
ruins and interesting landmarks, or rather, 
time-marks—the tomb of the Scipios, the 
Columbaria, and others which we already 
knew. I think the line of returning carriages 
must have reached, in an unbroken string 
from the racecourse to the Porto St. Sebas- 
tian. After we had passed the gates it broke, 
and the ways soon diverged somewhat, so 
that our carriage could move beyond a foot- 
pace, and we were able to leave a little of 
the cloud of dust behind. 

A night or two after that we went, after 
dinner, to drink of the fountain of Trevi, 
and to throw our soldi into the waters by 
the light of the moon and the stars. So now, 
they said, we were sure to come back to 
Rome some day! And it was probable that 
we should, after our return from Sorrento, 
on the way to Florence. 

Next day we were off by the night-train 
to Naples and Castellamare. 
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“ LABORARE 
HEY did not err, in bygone days, 


. 


were one ; 


Two streamlets that by winding ways, | 


In blended current run. 


They worked ; they prayed ; though dim and 
faint 


Shone Truth’s pure light upon them then, | 


Who dreamt that sway of monk and saint 
Would shape the lives of men. 


They kept their joyless years apart 
From human passion, human woe, 
And sealed those fountains of the heart 

That Heaven designed to flow. 
Unseen above them, like a star, 

The rising rays of Freedom gleamed ; 
Their work had ending different far 

From all they hoped or dreamed. 


Who held that Work and Prayer | 


EST ORARE.” 


| Not ours the dim monastic cell, 
Not ours the cloister chill and gray : 
A sphere where loftier hopes may dwell 
Awaits our powers to-day. 


| Yet, pointing to a truth sublime, 

| Sounds full and clear, shines fresh and fair, 
| That motto of a vanished time 

That tells us “ Work is Prayer.” 


Oh, Lord and Master! Guide and Friend ! 
Whose love we claim, whose sway we own, 


| Till the long journey nears its end, 
We look to Thee alone. 


| 
| 


| Give to our hopes a higher worth, 
| In all our tasks our Helper be, 
And make our life-long work on earth 
| A life-long prayer to Thee. 
STANSBY. 
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JEM CROWHURST’S HOME-COMING. 


A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS. 


CHAPTER I.—EXPECTED HOME. 


“ For now (his) father’s chimney glows 

In expectation of a guest ; 

And, thinking, ‘ this will please him best,’ 
(They) take a riband or a rose.” — Zennyson, 


xf T was a gloomy autumn evening. 
gv_ The chill wind blew in fitful, 
angry gusts, now sobbing and 
sighing among the trees, and 
whirling the withered leaves from 
the gaunt branches, and anon driving the 
fast-falling rain violently against the window- 
panes. 

The moon peeped out at times through a 
rent in the flying clouds, but it shone with a 
watery gleam, and soon hid itself once more 
behind a thick bank of mist, and the rain 
pelted down faster than ever. 

It was a night on which folks delight to 





| 


| 


“the rain won’t hurt her.” Then she added 
with a smile, ‘‘ We women ain’t made of sugar, 
I can tell you, though you seem to think so.” 

“Well, it’s a nasty night, you know,” 
answered Mark reflectively, shaking his head ; 
it’s no joke to go out in this weather, and 
besides—it’s a long walk.” 

‘‘ Yes, and therefore the sooner we start 
the better,” interrupted his wife, jumping up; 
“‘ what if the train should come, and we not be 
there?” 

‘‘ Not much fear of that,” said Mark, “it 
wants a good two hours yet before she’s due. 
Mind and wrap yourselves well up,” he 





| added, as his wife and daughter went upstairs 


| from it a little paper parcel. 


gather around their cheerful fireside, and pass | 


the time pleasantly with entertaining books 
or chat, rejoicing in the society of those 
they love best. 

But, notwithstanding this, the occupants 
of a little cottage, situated at the edge of a 


wood, were preparing themselves to venture | 


forth, although everything within was as snug 
and comfortable as could be; the fire was 
cheerfully burning, the kettle was singing 
merrily and the cloth for tea was neatly laid. 
“ Mother,” said the gamekeeper anxiously 
to his wife, ‘‘ I don’t think you and Jane had 
better go out, it’s very wet ; I'll bring the lad 
home safe and sound, and quick too.” 
‘What! let my boy get to the station, and 
his mother not there to see him! After 
having been away five years, too! No, no, 
that would never do,” replied his wife, in a 
somewhat high tone of voice, and with no 
small measure of excitement. ‘No, I don’t 
mind the wet ; I couldn’t remain here whilst 
you were gone to fetch Jem back.” 
“Well, then, Jane ought not\to go,” said 
the father again, rubbing his rough-shaven 
chin thoughtfully ; “it is much too wet for 
her.” 
“ Oh yes,” pleaded the girl, “let \me go. 
I couldn’t bear not to be with you. We 
ought all of us to be there to bring Jem 
home. It won’t be so nice unless we are all 
there.” 
“ Yes, let the girl go, Mark,” said his wife; 





to dress. 

In a short time they were ready ; yet before 
Mark’s wife went downstairs she opened a 
certain drawer in her bedroom, and took 
She carefully 
unfolded the wrappers, and then stood pen- 
sively gazing at the miniature which it con- 
tained. As she gazed her eyes glistened 
with tears, and her lips murmured a blessing. 

It was the portrait of a boy of about fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. He had merry 
laughing eyes and curly hair; good humour 
dimpled his cheeks, whilst his lips showed 
firmness and daring. A son, indeed, of whom 
any mother might be proud. 

And he had been away for five long years, 
and was now expected home! Now she 
would hear his voice. Ah! how much more 
full, rich, and round it would be! Soon she 
would hear his quick, strong step; soon he 
would clasp her in his arms and call her his 
dear mother! Her boy was coming! her 
bright, handsome boy was coming back home! 

The thought was too overpowering ; she 
fell on her knees, and prayed and sobbed 
with thankfulness and joy. But the step 
of her daughter along the passage to her 
room aroused her, and she hastily wiped her 
eyes, and by a strong effort recovered her 
self-possession. 

‘‘ Mother,” said the girl gaily, looking down 
at her clothing, ‘am I wrapped up enough, 
do you think?” 

“Why, bless me, child, no; put on the 
waterproof Miss Tasker gave you last Christ- 
mas ; that thin shawl is of no use by itself.” 

So Jane departed to don the waterproof 
over the thin shawl, and her mother joined 
her husband in the room below. 
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Before they started Mark looked at his 

wife and daughter in his usual meditative 
manner, and suggested mildly that they were 
not yet “wrapped up enough;” but being 
assured to the contrary by his wife, he at 
last opened the door, and they set out. 

Every preparation for the hearty welcome 
of the traveller was complete. A large fire 
had been built up, and the kettle and a small 
saucepan for eggs was “onthe boil.” There 
was a special joint of meat in the cupboard, 
and a milk pudding in the oven. 

Jem’s mother knew well how much he had 
liked “mother’s milk pudding” in bygone 
days, and she fondly hoped his taste would 
be still the same. 

Mark strode sturdily along the wet lanes, 
with his wife on one arm and his daughter 
on the other. It was, as he had said, no joke 
to be out in such weather. The wind was 
too gusty to admit of an umbrella being 
held up, so they had to face the full stress 
of weather without such shelter. 

For himself, arrayed in his thick winter 
overcoat and boots, he did not mind it, being 
accustomed to be out at all seasons, but he 
was anxious for those who were with him. 
But these, buoyed up by expectation, kept 
pace with his steady stride, and seemed 
rather to enjoy the novelty of the walk than 
otherwise. 

His wife, in addition to sundry shawls, was 
enveloped in an old mackintosh of her hus- 
band’s ; while his daughter, as we have seen, 
was Clothed in the aforesaid waterproof. 

And so they plodded cheerfully along the 
miry Sussex lanes towards the little station, 
six or seven miles off, where they expected to 
meet their son and brother. A walk of 
about an hour and three-quarters brought 
themtoit. They arrived with water streaming 
down their clothing, and faces beaming with 
joyful expectation, 

The station was scarcely less dreary than 
the roads which they had just quitted. There 
was but one solitary oil light, and this was 
placed over the door of the shed called 
“Booking Office,” and it only served to 
reveal the wretchedness of the platform. 

It was worse than none at all. The other 
lights had all been blown out, and the porter 
had not thought it worth while to relight 
them. 

This station was a very small one, and only 
two trains a day stopped there. The others 
rushed by with a scream and a roar, not even 
slackening their pace. 

How anxiously the three waited there! 











They huddled together over the little fire in 

the booking office, and tried to dry their wet 
clothes. They were the only people except 
the station-master and the old, old porter, 
who had grown gray in the Company’s 
service. 

These two individuals knew our friends’ 
errand, and sympathized with them, Jem 
Crowhurst, Squire Tasker’s gamekeeper’s son, 
was remembered even now by many in the 
neighbourhood. 

Calmly the station clock ticked on. Would 
the tardy hands never creep round to the 
appointed time? At last they pointed to the 
hour when the train was due. Jem’s relations 
left the fire and rushed to the platform, and 
peered up the line towards London ; but no 
advancing light shone out for them in the 
gloom. 

Five minutes passed, then ten, and still the 
train did not come. Could anything be the 
matter ? 

“No; all was right,” the station-master 
said. She was properly signalled. The 
line was a bit greasy this damp night, and she 
could not keep up her speed, that was all. 
She would be here presently. 

Then suddenly a shrill whistle sounded 
out from the darkness, and the lights became 
visible, advancing rapidly along the line. 

Here he was at last! at last ! 

Mark’s wife grew white with excitement 
and agitation, and her heart beat violently as 
she laid her hand on her husband’s arm. 

Even he, usually so calm and quiet, 
trembled slightly, and his eye flashed with 
greater brightness, whilst Jane clasped her 
hands tightly together, and felt almost in- 
clined to cry from intensity of joy. 

Up thundered the panting engine, and the 
little station was suddenly aroused from its 
wet dreariness and quietude into something 
like activity and bustle. 

* Woodhurst ! Woodhurst!” shouted the 
porter and station-master, holding up their 
lamps, and walking down by the side of the 
streaming wet carriages. 

“ Woodhurst! Woodhurst!”’ cried the 
guard from the other end of the train, coming 
towards them, whilst Mark and his wife and 
daughter eagerly ran down the platform, 
anxiously scanning the line of carriages as it 
was lit up by the lamps in the hands of the 
railway officials. 

But no one got out. 

The guard hastily sprang back into his 
van, and muttering his vexation at having to 
stop at “a stupid little station where no one 
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ever got out and no one ever got in,” blew 
his whistle, and the train moved slowly on. 

“Stop! stop!” cried Mark’s wife ex- 
citedly, “my son’s not got out yet! There 
must be some mistake. Guard,” she ex- 
claimed, rushing up towards his van as it 
was passing by her, ‘‘have you no luggage 
for Jem Crowhurst ?” 

* No, none,” shouted he, as the train with 
rapidly increasing speed quickly rolled by— 
“ none.” 

The train was gone! The station returned 
to its former sluggish solitude ; the rain came 
down as before, and the three hapless 
watchers gazed at each other in blank dis- 
appointment. 

“It’s too bad, I declare it is,’”’ said Jane, 
with girlish petulance, her eyes brimful of 
tears. ‘“‘He ought to have come!” 

The mother said nothing, but her sorrowful 
face was sufficient index of her feelings. 

“I wonder what has kept him ?” said the 
father gravely ; then added more cheerfully, 
“‘Never mind, he’ll come next train, no doubt. 
Perhaps the ship did not reach Liverpool 
the time he expected.” 

‘But he wrote so surely in his letter on 
Monday,” said the mother, “and it was dated 
Queenstown, too.” Just then the click, click 
of the telegraphic machine was heard, and 
the station-master went into the office. The 
porter, who had been closing up the station, 
paused a moment in the act of putting out 
the oil lamp. There was no help for it but 
to trudge back again through the dreary lanes, 
and this time with disappointment instead 
of hope for their companion. As they were 
leaving, an exclamation of surprise and a 
shout from the station-master stopped them. 
They turned and waited impatiently to hear 
what he had to say. 

“A telegram for you,’ he cried; ‘for 
Mr. Mark Crowhurst. It’s lucky you are here.” 

“A telegram for me?” Mark said me- 
chanically while an ominous fear fell on 
the hearts of all three. 

They walked back to the little office, and 
it was read out tothem. It was worded thus : 

““ The Persian was run down in St. George’s 
Channel yesterday; your son was lost with 
all hands but three. One who wass saved 
promised him if ever anything happened to 
him to let you know as soon as possible. 
Further news by post.” 

As the awful words were read out the 
three stricken relatives gazed at each other 
in mute agony. 

They could not believe it at first; and 














then as the truth began to dawn upon them 
their grief became almost overwhelming. 

“ Mark! Mark!” cried the poor mother, 
clutching her husband by the arm, “ it can’t 
be true, can it? Oh! say you don’t believe 
it ?” 

“T fear itis. I fear itis!” he articulated 
mechanically. ‘O merciful Father, help 
us, help us to bear it !” 

I cannot describe their grief. Outwardly 
they soon became calm, for their hearts were 
stayed on Him who never leaves and never 
forsakes ; and in that fearful hour of trial He 
who suffered and died for them and for us all 
supported them ; but nevertheless their grief 
was bitter, and how bitter only those can 
know who themselves have suffered. 

Yet they sorrowed not as those without 
hope. In their boy’s letters home were 
sufficient evidences that he had chosen the 
right path; that he had loved God as his 
Father, and Christ as his Saviour. They 
thought of him now as safe in that heavenly 
home which they themselves were humbly 
hoping to reach. But it was hard, oh so 
hard! Poor Jane, for days after, when some 
little thing would remind her of Jem, her 
brother, would burst out crying and sob as 
though her heart would break, and Mrs. 
Crowhurst went about her household duties in 
a sad, listless way, as though all happiness in 
life were over. Her silent, speechless sorrow 
was indeed awful to behold. 

The father was the stay of the other two. It 
was he who saw that the mourning was bought, 
and that the life of the little family was made 
to flow on in its usual channels ; yet often, as 
he walked the autumnal woods alone, when 
no eye but God’s beheld him, the strong man 
would bow his head, and hot tears would 
gush from his eyes. 

Sundays were the most mournful days. 
They would creep to the little ivy-clad church 
on the other side of the woods, and sit by 
themselves, clothed in the doleful black, 
shrinking from the condolence of the neigh- 
bours. 

Ah! it was pitiful work making those black 
dresses, and many a tear fell on the sable 
seams as they were stitched. What a sad 
contrast to the happy preparations for the 
son’s home-coming! But he had gone 
instead to God’s home above, that was their 
comfort. 

So a few weeks passed by, and the blinds 
had to be drawn up, and life went on in the 
old way, but with ¢he difference. 3 
Every day brought its duties, and it was a 
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mercy that it did so, for they served as 
distraction from the terrible grief. 
And thus Christmas-time drew on apace. 


CHAPT ER II.—CHRISTMAS EVE, 


‘* With trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth : 
A rainy cloud possessed the earth, 
And sadly fell our Christmas Eve.” 
Tennyson. 
T was a green Christmas this year. Not 
a flake of snow fell, nor did it seem 
likely that any would come. 

White frosts and rain alternated in dreary 
succession. The air was heavy with damp, 
and thick mists clung continually to the face 
of the earth. The gloomy weather accorded 
well with the frame of mind in which it found 
our friends. 

Not that they were repining at their lot ; 
but even as the dark mist seemed always to 
be clinging to the earth, so the shadow of 
their boy’s death seemed to hover around 
them. 

They strove hard to be cheerful and happy, 
to bow resignedly to the willof the almighty 
Father ; but although in some measure they 
succeeded in doing so, it was a bitter, bitter 
trial. 

Little did they know that it was that very 
bitterness which was working their good ; for 
it is with spiritual as with physical medicine 
—the most strengthening is the most bitter. 
At last came the morning before Christmas 
Day ; it dawned dreary and dark like its pre- 
decessors. As they sat at their simple break- 
fast Mark’s wife said mournfully,— 

“Tt doesn’t seem much like Christmas 
time, does it” ? and as she spoke her eyes 
wandered from the room out into the leaf- 
less, wet woods ! 

‘*No,” said Mark, in a forced gay tone, 
“especially as we have not got any holly and 
green stuff on the walls.” 

The mother and daughter looked tearfully 
at each other and then at Mark, and Jane said, 
“You have not brought us any in, father.” 

No answer was made to this, yet the 
thought in each mind was painfully apparent. 
How could they wreathe around the room 
the mute emblems of festivity whilst the dread 
shadow of death was ever watching them ? 

After a pause Mark said, with an effort, “I 
will bring in a little green stuff presently. It 
will be better to have some.” And imme- 
diately he rose and took his hat and coat 
and went out. 

The two whom he left behind finished 
their breakfast in silence, and then set about 











the usual household tasks, with heavier 
hearts because of their attempt at gaiety. 

The dreary day dragged itself along, and 
night closed in early and dull. The fire 
burned a gloomy red ; its glow seemed more 
lurid than cheerful, nevertheless it gave 
light enough to admit of the preparations for 
tea to be made; and while the mother was 
attending to these, and Mark was sitting in 
his large arm-chair resting, Jane was mourn. 
fully and with slow steps plucking little 
branches from the boughs her father had 
brought in, and then carelessly placing them 
about the room. 

At this moment a quick step sounded out- 
side, crunching the wet gravel immediately 
in front of the decor. They started and 
turned their faces instinctively in that direc- 
tion. It was like a step they knew! 

Then the door opened abruptly, and the 
mother gave a loud cry and ran forward and 
clasped the new-comer round the neck. 

It was her son! her own dear son! 
Then the others rushed to him, and he was 
brought into the room amid tears and deep 
thanksgiving. 

Oh, what a joyful Christmas Eve that was! 

From being the dullest and most unhappy 
they had ever spent it was transformed into 
the most delightful. 

The story of Jem’s escape was simple 
enough. It was true he had been in the 
ship which was run down, but a trading 
vessel had been near the scene of the 
catastrophe, which in the darkness and fog 
had not been visible, and by God’s providen- 
tial care he had been rescued by the sailors 
on board of her. 

She was outward bound, and he had been 
compelled to go with her many miles until 
they spoke a vessel coming to Liverpool, in 
which he had only just arrived home. ‘That 
night, as the Christmas bells were sounding 
merrily from the little village church near 
the wood, they knelt together and thanked 
God for His goodness to them. 

This was Jem Crowhurst’s home-coming, 
and with one word which his mother said to 
her husband that night I will close. 

She said, “ How near God is tous! I never 
realized so much before how intimately He 
is connected with all our affairs.” 

“ Ah!” replied her husband, “ we read that 
not even a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out His knowledge, and that all the hairs of 
our head are numbered; but it’s a very 
different thing to /ee/ it constantly in our 
every-day life, is it not?” F. M. HOLMES. 
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4% HRISTMAS skies are dark and cloudy, 
Q 


And in silence falls the snow ; 
Summer’s brightness all lies buried 
In the depths of long ago. 


Heaven’s blue vault is hidden from me, 
Earth lies desolate and cold ; 

All my dear ones, loved so fondly, 
Rest in the Good Shepherd’s fold. 


Christmas bells are pealing gaily, 
Christmas carols fill the air ; 
Little recked I of the gladness, 
With a heart bowed down by care. 


Holly wreaths are gleaming brightly 
Round about the firelit room,— 
Hanging there, I think, in mockery 

Of my spirit’s bitter gloom. 


‘* Send one ray of hope to cheer me; 
Lord, forsake me not, I pray!” 

Scarce I breathed the prayer, when slumber 
Gently on my eyelids lay, 


And I felt an angel’s fingers 
Lightly on my forehead pressed, 

Calming all my spirit’s turmoil, 
Lulling my sad soul to rest. 


In my sleep I heard the flutter 
Of the white wings gliding down, 
Saw a face of sweet compassion 
Gazing kindly in my own. 


{In one hand a branch of holly— 
Prickly leaves and berries bright ; 
And I thought, “ E’en angels mock me 

On this dreary Christmas night.” 


Wondering, I looked upon him ; 
And the angel, smiling, said, 

“Child, I bring a message for thee 
From the holy manger-bed. 


‘From the church where crowds are 
thronging 
To adore the holy Child, 
I am come to bring thee comfort, 
And to soothe thy sorrow wild. 


‘Where the infant Christ is worshipped, 
Flowers are blooming, sweet and rare, 


And the holly wreaths are twining 
Round about the chancel fair. 


“ Cold and dreary sleeps the landscape, 
Shrouded in its veil of snow ; 

Yet the holly leaves are shining, 
And the crimson berries glow. 


‘So should hope light up thy pathway, 
E’en ’mid earthly grief and loss, 

By the virtue of the blood-drops 
Shed by Jesus on the cross. 


‘Take this little branch of holly, 
Learn of it this lesson sweet ; 

I have brought it from the altar 
Where it lay at Jesu’s feet.” 


Eagerly I grasped the holly, 
But drew back in fear and pain, 

For my outstretched hand was pierced— 
Marked by many a crimson stain. 


Said the angel, sadly smiling, 
‘Pain and sorrow come to each; 

Thou hast not learnt all the lesson 
I am come this night to teach. 


‘“‘ Holly twines around the cradle 
Of the Babe to earth come down, 

Even from the holy manger 
Pointing to the thorny crown. 


‘Grieve no more : if life be lonely, 
Christ the Child will bring thee peace ; 
Learn thou all the holly’s lesson, 
And thy heart’s unrest will cease.” 


So he stooped and kissed my forehead, 
And his shining wings outspread 

As the darkness slowly vanished, 
And the eastern sky grew red. 


One bright ray of wintry sunshine 
Fell across my waking eyes, 

Grief and care had fled with darkness, 
Nought I felt but glad surprise. 


Of the radiant angel’s visit 
Not a trace mine eyes could see, 
Save a little branch of holly 
Lying still upon my knee. 
R. A. E. 
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SOME NOBLE INDIAN WOMEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


IIIL—NATIVE CHRISTIAN HEROINES. 


previous papers, we have 


sketched some of the legendary | 
and historic female characters of | 


India. It still remains to por- 
tray some of the native Christian 
heroines of that land. 


Few of us probably realize how great is the | 
needful heroism for an Indian woman, parti- | 
cularly one of the higher class, to stand | 
| to the name of heroine. 
| or two such. 


boldly forth and declare herself a Christian. 
Reared as she has been in the strictest seclu- 
sion, trained from childhood in complete 
subjection to the husband she has probably 
espoused at the early age of eight or ten, 
the very thought of deciding for herself, and 
breaking the chains that have bound her till 
they have become second nature, is appalling 
to her. Until the blessed work of zenana 


visiting by educated and accomplished 
English ladies was decided to be the only 
way to reach this specially difficult class, there 


seemed no possibility of approaching it. 
And yet it was very evident that, until the 
wives and mothers of India were reached and 
influenced, there was little hope of Chris- 
tianizing its fathers and sons. ‘The influence 
of a Hindu or Mohammedan mother over her 
son is as strong as that of an English mother; 
and we find that the mountain of prejudice and 
opposition to be overcome in that quarter, 
when an English education has so far en- 
lightened a Hindu youth that he longs to be 
free and declare himself a Christian, is well- 
nigh insuperable. It becomes then a double 
duty to win the women of India to Christ. 

It was hard work to bring the gospel 
within the seclusion of the zenana walls ; it 
was harder to awaken the dulled and frivolous 
minds to a sense of their need, and of the 


‘*ZENANA MISSIONS 


IN INDIA,” 


| ledge; some thirsty hearts, conscious of 
| great capacities of loving and serving, but 
without any worthy object to satisfy their 
souls, To them the message has come as a 
great boon that has utterly changed the tenor 
of their lives, and perhaps brought many 
sorrows with it, but brought also a blessed 
peace that compensates for all, and nerves 
the timid, shrinking inmate of the zenana to 
a point of moral courage that well entitles her 
Let us sketch one 


About twenty miles from Calcutta dwelt a 
Bengali lady, shut up, as they all are, within 
the walls of the zenana (or place for the women) 
with its usual accompaniments of bare walls, 
darkness, and discomfort, with the odds and 
ends of dilapidated furniture which had been 
rejected from the well-furnished rooms of the 
gentlemen of the house. She had heard of 
a native Christian woman who had charge 
of a missionary school at no great distance, 
and who occasionally found her way into the 
neighbouring zenanas to talk to the ladies 
there, and teach to read those that might 
desire it, Heerah sent for the teacher to 
visit her, and she came frequently and taught 
the former to read. 

The pupil learnt with avidity, and soon 
began to take the deepest interest in the New 
Testament, about which she and her teacher 
had many an interesting conversation. The 
result was that Heerah was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of Christianity, and longed 
to manifest her new-born love to Christ by 
fulfilling His command to be _ baptized. 
Then began the sore struggle of many an 
Indian home. Her husband bitterly opposed 
her wish, and was maintained in his views by 
the equally angry relatives. Poor Heerah 





gladness of the tidings that our devoted mis- 


sionary. ladies were longing to impart to | 


them. 

Embroidery, crochet, any ornamental em- 
ployment that would vary the monotony of 
their dreary lives was welcome. But the 
Bible they feared to listen to, and even when 3 
willing of themselves, feared the prohibition 
of their male relatives.. Exceptions there 
were, and are;—some bright, intellectual 
spirits, who even in their zenana prisons 
had been hungering for the tree of know- 


endured much. She had two dear boys who 
were precious to her as the. apple of her eye ; 
| but she ever felt that till she had given up 
father and mother, husband and children, 
brothers and sisters, yea, and her own life 
also, if needful, for Christ’s sake, she could 
not be His disciple. So at last she fled to 
the house of the neighbouring chaplain, and 
besought him to baptize her. ‘The good 
clergyman was taken by surprise, but could 
not refuse the privileges of the Church to any 
sincere believer. So he took some days to 
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examine into the preparation of his catechu- 
men, and thoroughly to lay before her the 
consequences which her step involved. 

How terrible these consequences some- 
times are it is difficult for us to imagine. 
We quote a striking passage on this subject 
from an admirable book, “The Trident, 
the Crescent, and the Cross:” — “The 
judgment may be convinced, the heart 
impressed, but the fearful consequences of 
decision stare the individual in the face, and 
no wonder that he falters. The higher his 
caste, the heavier the cross which threatens 
him. To be loathed by all who once loved 
him, to be mourned for as dead by her who 
bore him, to have the finger of scorn pointed 
at him by all his associates, to be doomed for 
life to social ostracism as a polluted thing, 
is the penalty of conversion which caste 
inflicts. Truly the marvel is zof that so few, 
but that so many have had strength and 
courage to avow their convictions at such 
a cost.” 

All this our convert had to go through. 

The infuriated relations and friends in 
the meantime gathered themselves together, 
and came in a body of above two hundred 
to the Chaplain’s house to demand the 
person of poor Heerah. She, frightened yet 
steadfast, entreated her protector to explain 
to the angry husband ; and he, having first 
despatched a messenger for the police, ven- 
tured to confront the excited crowd. ‘They 
greeted him with execrations, and a shower 
of stones which wounded him severely, and 
forced him to retire into the house. Buta 
rush was made by many of the furious men 
to enter with him, and they attempted to 
seize the trembling woman by force. But 
there was another protector for her. The 
brave wife of the clergyman, an Irish lady, 
clasped her in her arms; the Hindu lady 
clung to her, and the people, embarrassed 
by the situation, stood irresolute fcr a 
moment, and then by sheer force endea- 
voured to tear away their countrywoman. 
Her friend managed to prevent this catas- 
trophe till the arrival of the police, who at 
once released the woman. 

The question was brought before the 
public courts, and there our poor Heerah 
bravely declared she was a Christian. The 
judge decided she was free to think as she 
liked in this matter. She was allowed to 
retain the custody of her youngest child, who 
was still an infant, and shortly afterwards was 
baptized. Then, taking her baby with her, 
she went to Calcutta, and entered the Normal 








School of the Indian Female Instruction 
Society, where she was regularly trained for 
ateacher. For three years she worked hap- 
pily, with her little child beside her, feeling, 
as she said herself, “the sweet comfort of 
faith in Jesus, and the peace which follows 
it.” Whilst her teacher wrote home of her, 
‘*T wish you could see Heerah ; she is such 
a bright creature, and so happy in her work 
for the Lord Jesus.’ But she had many a 
longing thought after the dear ones she had 
been forced to abandon; and then came 
another dark trial in the death of her darling 
child, the solace and companion of her exile. 
Her heart was bowed with grief, and her 
heathen relatives, with whom remained her 
other precious boy, seized the opportunity to 
urge her return home. 

There was a sore struggle; nature crying 
out for her husband and child, and grace 
bidding her be true to the Saviour who had 
done so much for her: and grace prevailed. 
The Rev. Mr. Vaughan, C.M.S., who, when 
in this country, told her story with so much 
sympathy, speaks of her letters at this time 
as being so full of beautiful Christian feeling 
and refinement, that it was difficult to 
imagine the writer had been a benighted 
heathen only a few years before. 

After this sorrow Heerah went to Lucknow, 
where we hear of her as the right hand and 
fellow-helper of the English missionary ladies 
there, loved and respected by all the Hindu 
ladies whom she knew and visited. One of 
the former writes of her, “She is much 
changed by the death of her little boy, and 
her health is far from strong, but her manner 
has lost nothing of its sweet brightness, and 
her faith and knowledge have attained a 
depth which often fills me with wonder.” 
There we shall leave our Heerah (or 
Diamond, as her name imports), living out 
her beautiful Christian life after the manner 
of the highest, noblest standard, our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself. 

Motee (signifying ear/) was another 
Indian Christian woman. She and _ her 
young husband lived happily together in 
Calcutta, and she had been glad to learn to 
read, with his permission, from one of the 
zenana missionary ladies. By her, Motee 
was presented with a Bengali Bible, which 
she and her husband read together with 
curiosity and interest. Into the woman’s 
heart the words of truth sank with power 
and earnestness, and her conscience. was 
awakened. Her husband does not seem to 
have been aware of the thoughts that were 
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stirring in his wife’s mind; but when she 
revealed the fact to him he was thunder- 
struck. In a state of great excitement he 
told her that he did not believe himself, 
and that he was resolved she never should 
believe either. 

Now began a new and sorrowful life for 
Motee. Her husband’s very nature seemed 
changed ; he became harsh and cruel, and 
even went the length of personal violence to 
his wife. For several years she endured this 
painful existence, snatching an hour now and 
then, when her husband was absent or 
asleep, to read the precious volume which 


was indeed to her the bread of life. Her | 


heart yearned for baptism, but it was long 
before the way opened for this. Badly as 
her husband treated her, it was hard for her 
to give him up and become an outcast from 
all that was dear to her; but at last her 
conscience could bear it no longer, and she 
felt that she must choose Christ, and give up 
all beside. 

Motee sought protection in the mission- 
house of the zenana ladies, and thither her 
husband and relatives followed, loudly de- 
manding her surrender. Motee, wrapped 


in her chadder, stepped bravely forward, her | 


lips trembling, her eyes suffused with tears. 
“It is my own act,” she said, ‘“‘no one has 
persuaded me. I have not left you, and I will 
not leave you: my love to you is unchanged, 
and I will love and serve you till death; only 
let me be baptized, and I will return with 
you immediately.” 

But it was in vain. Curses and execra- 
tions were poured out upon her, and a 
violent attempt was made to carry her off by 
force. Then her protectors came forth, and 
said no violence must be used. She was 
free to go or stay as she wished. Once 
more the agonized woman clasped her hands, 
and declared her faith in Christ and deter- 
mination to be His, and the husband, with 
another volley of curses, renounced her for 
ever. He turned away from the stricken 
wife, and never beheld her again, but 
speedily filled her place with another. For 
eight years has this brave woman borne her 
cross, and has become a valuable teacher to 
her fellow-countrywomen. Ah! these are 
cases of giving up all for Christ in a way of 
which our happy Englishwomen know little. 

We have space but for one more sketch of 
the many touching ones we might present to 
our readers, and for that we will choose Bibi 
Jan, a model Bible-woman of the Punjab. 
She was born at the village of Ramkote, on 


the borders of Kashmir,—that country of 
beauty and romance, which has been well- 
nigh ruined by the misgovernment of its 
Maharajah, and from which the piteous cry 
of famine has been wringing our hearts for 
the last eighteen months. She was one 
of the most holy Brahmins, to which exclusive 
caste her relatives all belonged; and she 
sought, by the devoted fulfilment of all the 
requirements of the Hindu faith, that peace 
and rest of soul for which her whole nature 
thirsted. 

With this end Bibi Jan was in the habit of 
| making pilgrimages, sometimes to the holy 
| cities of Benares and Beawr, sometimes to 
| bathe in the sacred waters of the Ganges, 
| which her father and husband, strict Brah- 
| mins, told her would take away all sin. But 
| it was allin vain. Her burden was ever with 

her, till one day when, on one of the pilgrim- 

| ages already mentioned, she overheard an 
English missionary telling his audience 
of the one true God and Saviour. The 
text that fastened itself into her heart on that 
occasion was the ever new and beautiful 
words of John iii. 16: “God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” Her hus- 
band hurried her off, but the good seed had 
taken root, and the enemy could not snatch 
it away. She returned to her Brahmin home, 
but the Bible words rang in her ears, and 
she longed to know more. Dear to her as 
were husband and children, she felt an 
irresistible necessity to leave them all that 
she might learn the way of salvation. So 
one night she made her escape and found 
her way to Lahore. Can we not imagine 
during that secret flight the bursting heart at 
the thought of her loved children, and yet the 
longing thirst for the living waters, without 
which nothing could satisfy ? 

Her husband followed her to Lahore, and 
insisted on her return; but finding her de- 








termined to remain, he had her put into 
prison. ‘There, still dark, and not knowing 
the true God, she would while away the time 
by singing hymns to the god Ram, one of the 
noblest and purest of the Hindu false deities. 
The Inspector of Prisons overheard this sing- 
ing, and made inquiries about it, and on 
learning the history of Bibi Jan, gave orders 
that she should be taught to read. Then 
he sent her to Amritsar, where she was 
properly and lovingly taught by the wife of 
the C. M. S. missionary. Her father and 








husband came from Ramkote when they 
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heard that she had become a Christian, and 
used all their influence and authority to 
prevent her being baptized. There ensued 
many painful, heart-breaking scenes, but 
Bibi Jan stood firm ; and though warned by 
her angry relatives that she could never look 
upon husband or children again, she 
answered, “ Christ is more to me than all ; and 
He has said, ‘She that doeth the will of My 
Father, the same is My sister.’ I will follow 
Him.” She was baptized, and never again 
saw her husband, for he died a few years 
later. 

Eighteen years have passed since then, 
and Bibi Jan has proved the truth of God's 
promises, and found the Lord better to her 
than aught this world can give. She became 
a teacher in the mission school, and subse- 
quently a Bible-woman, and earned the love 
and respect of all among whom she laboured. 
Twice, since she fled from her heathen rela- 
tives, has she visited her native village. 
She longed, asa true mother would long, to 
see the children she had left, and specially 
her firstborn son, the darling of her heart ; 
but death had taken him, and her change of 
religion had turned from her the hearts of her 
old friends. 

Full of the devotion of a true disciple of 
Christ, she went from house to house in 
Ramkote, reading and explaining the gospel 
she had found so precious to her own soul. 
But this brought her into trouble. The 
Maharajah or some of his officials were dis- 
pleased, and Bibi Jan was cast into prison. 
The British commissioner had to interfere, 
and after his representing that she was a 
British subject, Bibi Jan was released, and 
returned to her work at Amritsar. 

Once again her love and zeal would not 
let her rest, and she made another journey 
to Ramkote to win over her remaining son 
and other relatives to the way of truth. In 
one of her late reports she writes, “I am 
so anxious that some missionary should go 
to my home, but missionaries and schools 
are not allowed by the Rajah. The women 
are very warm-hearted, and everywhere 
receive me with kindness. I read to them 
from the Bible, and have many talks about 
the unseen world. I have learned some sweet 
hymns, which I sing, and which are always 
very acceptable. Another way has also been 
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opened for me by which I can reach the 
hearts of my sisters, often sick and sorrowful. 
This is the dispensing of certain simple 


| medicines, the use of which I have learned 


from time to time. It has often pleased God 
graciously to bless my remedies, and I have 
been able to point to the Great Physician, 
and the great remedy for sin and sorrow. 

“As arule, when I first begin my visits 
there is a good deal of discussion regarding 
the religious creeds of the country, questions 
of how old customs and usages and habits 
of mind so strong can be overcome. The 
Hindus marvel at the idea of ove divine and 
living Intercessor between God and man. 
They tell me of how they mean to make 
their peace with God by pilgrimages to 
different shrines, bathing at holy places, 
offering sacrifice, and giving alms. We speak 
of death, and they tell of the lamp lit by the 
dying person, and kept burning for ten days 
and nights to illumine the dark valley for the 
departed soul on its way to its unknown 
destination. A long journey surely with so 
poor a lamp!” 

Again, “ The narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment are heard over and over again ; the 
Gospels are an endless delight, the sacred 
prophecies also; and many an anxious 
woman’s heart is watching and waiting for 
the second coming of the Saviour. The 
implicit faith of the women is wonderful.” 

A Bible-woman’s sphere is a most valuable 
one in India. She has opportunities that no 
other missionary can have. At the well, at 
the bathing tank, in the market, in the gaol, 
she can seek the women of the lower class, 
and speak to them the blessed words of life ; 
and in the secluded zenanas, where the ladies 
of India are hidden from the eye of all but 
the members of their own family or their own 
sex, the native Bible-woman is admitted, and 
welcomed, when sometimes the door is closed 
to an English lady. 

We have given but a very imperfect idea 
of the lives of heroism of some of our Indian 
sisters of the present day—quiet, unobserved 
lives, the record of which is only written in 
heaven ; but “the day will declare them,” 
when those who have borne the cross here 
meekly and bravely, shall shine “as the stars 
for ever and ever.” K. 
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THE QUEEN OF SPAIN’S CHAIR. 


A REMINISCENCE OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE. 


XE LL who have been for any time 

@ at Gibraltar know the Queen of 

Spain’s Chair; and I suppose 

that most of those who visit it 

must have heard that the moun- 

tain was called so because, towards the close 

of the great siege which France and Spain 

united carried on before the fortress, the 

Queen of Spain, shortly before the attack 

made by the floating batteries, had a throne 

placed on the summit of the mountain, and 

seating herself on it, took an oath on the 

Sacrament that she would not rise till she 

saw the Spanish colours flying from the flag- 
staff in the centre of the fortress. 

Of the result that followed from this attack 
—the burning of the batteries of wood by the 
red-hot shot, and the complete collapse of 
the plan by which the united Powers assailed 
the stony tower of strength—most people are 
aware ; although perhaps it is not so generally 
known that the heroic English general, when 
he heard the fact stated that the Queen of 
Spain had made such a vow, thought he 
could afford, in his hour of triumph, to 
humour her Majesty so far as to allow the 
Spanish colours to be hoisted from the flag- 
staff, and so she was enabled to rise without 
having violated her oath. 

But I am not now going to advert to 
historical matters. I only would speak of 
the place as having been made a rendezvous 
on another occasion, the circumstances of 
which I have often heard related. 

Three officers of the garrison at Gibraltar, 
named Douglas, Creagh, and Jaspar, some 
short time before the grand event which 
takes place at Ronda every spring, agreed 
to get leave from the governor to proceed 
thither. 

This event, which by the Spaniards is 
regarded much in the same light as our race 
meetings are by us, was the bull-fight ; and, 
more for the purpose of joining the assem- 
blage of visitors and viewing the appearance 
of a Spanish town on such a gala day than 
for witnessing this exhibition of cruelty which 
the Spaniards call sport, these officers anti- 
cipated much pleasure in the projected excur- 
sion. 

_ They accordingly started from the Rock 
in the highest spirits, accompanied by a 











muleteer having a sumpter mule laden with 
a small stock of tea, sugar, and other neces- 
sary stores, together with three changes of 
clothes in carpet bags, and they themselves 
were mounted on Spanish horses, and they 
also had along with them a guide, as the 
mountain paths and circuitous route to Ronda 
would have been impossible to ascertain 
without his assistance. 

It was all, however, easy for them as far 
as San Roque, a Spanish village about six 
miles from Gibraltar ; but about three miles 
from it they reached the Almoira (called by 
us the Cork Wood), a large forest, mostly 
composed of those trees, whose bark is so 
much in requisition that the noble proprietor, 
the Duke de Medina Sidonia, derives a large 
fortune from it. 

Here and there they came to an orange 
grove, where the fruit—plenty, and most 
delicious—had either fallen, or was on the 
trees and could be plucked by any one passing 
—some fully yellow and ripe, very tempting 
some green ; and on the same tree frequently 
were seen the flowers, the green and the ripe 
fruit. Sometimes they passed a hedgerow 
where the grapes in abundant richness were 
hanging in clusters from the young trees, 
mostly of the light-coloured sort—“ plenty as 
blackberries.” 

As they rode on and conversed Douglas 
said to Jaspar, “So far as regards the exhi- 
larating nature of the climate, the manners 
of the people—graceful, gay, and pleasing,— 
or the diversified character of the mountain 
scenery, there is no country I ever travelled in 
that has such charms for me as Spain has.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Jaspar; “and in place of 
having to put up at a monster hotel, where 
everything is prepared, and where your recep- 
tion is so much a matter of course, and where 
a regular cut-and-dried cockneyfied course 
of proceeding marks your journey, you come 
to a ‘venta’ in the chestnut woods, and enjoy 
what fare you can procure, with none of 
the straitness, formality, or restraint which 
reigns in a dinner party, or the strict adher- 
ence to dress of a mess table.” 

Creagh said, “And even though one’s 
acquaintance with the Spanish language may 
be very limited, how kindly do any of the 
travellers to Ronda, either male or female, 
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answer your remarks and enter into explana- 
tions to satisfy your curiosity with regard to 
the ways of their country !” 

After passing through the Cork Wood the 
travellers came to a line of country broken 
and hilly, thickly planted with reeds and 
evergreens, shrubs and brushwood; then 
through a valley planted with oleanders and 
wild roses, where the wild myrtle also grew 
abundantly. 

So clear was the air, so bright the sun, so 
plenteous the beauty of the landscape, the 
officers were not surprised to observe the 
mirth and hilarity of the men and women 
composing the different groups which passed 
them on their route. 

All these were proceeding to Ronda. The 
ladies, mounted on pads which had the rope 
stirrup and the universal manta strapped 
over the back of either the mule or Spanish 
donkey, were dressed in becoming bodices, 
and their faces were shrouded in the long 
mantilla, either black or white. Their ample 
petticoats, as well as their bodices, were 
particoloured. 

The majos, or Spanish gentlemen, mounted 
on horses or mules, all armed with pistols 
and cuchilloes, some carrying carabines, 
wore short jackets with numerous small 
buttons, and waistcoats similarly studded, 
their waists bound round with a red faha 
or sash, leather breeches, and the long 
gaiter from the knee to the foot, called the 
bottina; and their heads were covered with 
the sombrero, which, fitted as it is to resist 
the rays of the sun, cannot shade their faces 
from it. 

They not only joined gaily in conversation 
when addressed, but some of them rode in 
company with the travellers for a time, and 
one of the majos commenced singing the 
famous Andalusian song to a lady riding 
with him, “Tu son doonga,” of which the 
first two verses might thus be rendered in 
English :— 


‘* Vou maid so beauteous, and so sparkling is my vase 
of rosy wine, 

That this earth contains no pleasure whose charm can 
equal mine. 

Oh, my dearest, how I love you! 

Thy sight is so enchanting, it ravishes my senses, 

Even merely seeing your bright eyes’ charming 
glances. 

When we ride in joyous pleasure thus along the 
flowery hills, 

The beauty of thy posture each eye with transport 
fills. 

Oh, the gazers, how they eye you, so wonderstruck, 
so charmed, 

As thy lightsome scarf flits by them !” 














country, up and down the hills, was so rough 
and so irregular that the guide informed them 
that it was impossible for them to proceed 
further than to a village called Gaucin, about 
halfway between Gibraltar and Ronda. 

They passed a group of labourers who 
were busy eating their meal of gazpacho—a 
mess of thick soup made of scraps of meat, 
vegetables, and bread, boiled long in water, 
and served hot in a capacious bowl which 
stood under the shade of a tree, and each 
man alternately dipped his spoon into it 
until its contents were finished. 

They traversed a line of country which 
certainly was well watered and fertile, and 
they saw several herds of horses, and also 
many herds of the black Spanish pigs, whose 
flesh is so much prized, and which forms the 
common market meat through the country. 

They got then to the base of a steep hill, 
by a gradual ascent of which they at last 
reached the halfway village Gaucin, and 
previous to entering the street of huts they 
were inundated by hosts of beggars, princi- 
pally children, calling out for a small coin 
called cherito. 

Their guide then told them to call a halt 
at a small house which did duty for an inn, 
but whose inhabitants, a widow lady and her 
two daughters, could provide nothing more 
than the sherry which is everywhere to be 
found in Andalusia, fowls, eggs, and bread 
(more agreeable to the taste than any which 
a fancy baker in England could furnish), as 
well as vegetables and milk. These, added 
to their own store of bacon and cheese, sup- 
plied them with all they wanted for dinner. 

During this meal the three ladies stood 
up, laughed together, gesticulated in the pe- 
culiarly demonstrative way that the Spanish 
ladies do, but, though frequently asked to 
partake, refused to eat or drink anything 
except the cheese, which they considered a 
great dainty. 

Although the officers could partly express 
their thoughts in Spanish to these ladies, 
their conversation was of a very superficial 
kind. However, the fair hostesses were 
called away to attend to three other travel- 
lers, who came with a view of getting house- 
room there. 

The widow told them that her apartments 
were engaged by some rich English lords, 
and gave them particulars as to the watches, 
costly rings and apparel, and evident wealth 
of these her foreign visitors. 

However, as there was no shelter for them 


Soon after they found that their line of 
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at her house the three men took their depar- 
ture, and soon afterwards a young man, a 
neighbour of the widow’s, came in and told 
her that two of the men had gone away to 
the mountain road leading through a wood 
to the Queen of Spain’s Chair, and the third 
had gone on to Ronda. 

The three officers were glad to retire early 
to their couches after their very fatiguing day, 
and the next morning early the guide and 
mule-driver had their horses ready for them, 
and they settled with the hostess and her 
laughter-loving daughters, and proceeded on 
their journey to Ronda. 

They commenced descending the hill by a 
tortuous route, and when they were about two 
miles from Gaucin they came to a continuous 
range of hills which commanded their path 
on each side, covered both on their summits 
and their descents with vineyards. In the 
distance the valleys were thickly planted with 
chestnut woods. 

They then reached the border sierra, 
embosomed in the woods of chestnuts. At 
intervals they saw villages and homesteads. 

This landscape, so truly picturesque, was 
kept in view for several miles, and seemed 
only to want water to render it an elysium 
upon earth, so grand was the vista ; but soon 
after they left it behind they reached a moun- 
tain track very difficult for riders, and they 
entered a country of barren rocks. 

The route was so bad that no horses except 
those shod in the Spanish fashion could pos- 
sibly have borne them through it ; in parts so 
uneven and dangerous was the way that the 
three officers were obliged to dismount and 
lead their horses. 

They reached a wretched village called 
Atahaté, and not wishing to linger, rode on 
till about three miles from it they arrived at 
a vast plain. 

They crossed this broad arena, and stretched 
at its west end was the range of the Ronda 
hills, and to its north was a precipitous cliff 
about two hundred feet in height, on the top 
of which stood the town of Ronda. 

When they entered the town they did not 
find the least difficulty either in procuring 
accommodation, or in providing themselves 
with tickets to see the show that was to take 
place in the gay amphitheatre the next day ; 
for numerous were the houses turned into 
lodging-houses for the use of visitors, and 
very profitable to their owners was the week 
of the bull-fights. 

The evening they arrived was passed in 
listening to the ladies singing their songs to 


the guitar, and in conversation regarding the 
amusement which was to take place the next 
day. 

Douglas said, ‘‘ I suppose we shall all go to 
the amphitheatre in the morning ; but as to 
writing a description of the procession, in 
which the matadors, picadors, and chulos 
salute the alcalde and then disperse over the 
amphitheatre, and then how the fierce bull 
enters from a side gate and the picadors 
charge it on their sorry horses, then their 
horses being pierced and some of them killed, 
and the bull being subjected to numerous 
goadings until he is fit to confront the 
matador, who plunges his sword into his 
neck,—I know that the story has now become 
familiar to all, and that it has been given so 
often, both in poetry and in prose, that though 
I may take notes of it, I shall never think of 
publishing them.” 

But notwithstanding the repulsive character 
of the Spanish day’s entertainment, they all 
went, and also lingered to the end of the day, 
and, indeed, saw ten bulls baited and killed, 
watching the varied features of cruelty which 
characterized this inhuman show. 

When they returned to their lodgings, 
during dinner Creagh remarked to Douglas, 
“ You forgot, in your description, to mention 
the chulos, who, with their gay particoloured 
cloaks, showed such wonderful activity in 
provoking the bulls by spreading them before 
their eyes. Also some of the bulls were not 
quite killed by the matadors, but required 
the man with the dagger, called the punte- 
villero, to give them the final coup de grice.” 

“ Yes,” said Jaspar; “and did you see the 
eagerness and clamour which all the specta- 
tors, rich and poor—whether the majos in 
costly jackets, or the peasants in brown— 
showed? ‘They called out ‘ /uégo fuego!’ 
to urge that small arrows holding crackers 
which exploded should be thrown so as to 





stick into the bull’s flesh.” 

This happened when any bull was rather 
slow in his movements round the ring. 

“*T saw also,” added Douglas, ‘‘several of the 
beautiful senoritas in their mantillas joined 
in this appeal. By their gestures and the spark- 
ling animation of their eyes one could guess 
that the scene had no horrors forthem. ’Tis 
true of some of them that they buried their 
faces in their hands ; but altogether it re- 
minded me of the descriptions I have read of 
the gladiatorial combats in the Coliseum, 
when, during the days of imperial Rome, 
thousands flocked to see sights similar to these 





bull-fights.” 
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The next day there was the same sort of 
exhibition in the amphitheatre, the excite- 
ment of the novelty, the sight of the beauti- 
ful Andalusian and Granada belles, were all 
too strong to allow of any young people 


absenting themselves. Two pretty girls, the 
daughters of their host, came in for tickets to 
visit the amphitheatre, and the three officers, 
who were also present, provided these for 
them. 

The third day was merely marked by bulls 
being let into the circus and chased with 
sticks. After having been tormented for an 
hour or so they were allowed to depart. There 
were no picadors, matadors, or chulos. 

In the evening there was a party at the 
lodging-house, in which, following the easy 
and unceremonious style of Spanish people, 
all acquaintances who wished to converse or 
sing came in as visitors, and one of the officers 
having heard that some gipsies were in the 
town, thought it would be an amusing change 
to have their company, as the persons at the 
house said they were proficients in playing 
the guitar and sounding the castanets. 

The musicians played on the tambourines 
and the guitars, and many groups of dancers 
joined in the fandango. 

When the sweetmeats, which the officers 
sent for as refreshments for the gipsies, were 
put on the table, the whole assemblage of 
gitanos, as they called the gipsies male and 
female, scrambled and snatched them from 
the plates. After these had gone and the 
revelry was nearly over, Creagh got into con- 
versation with one of the visitors, who ex- 
patiated with the eloquence and grace which 
is observable in almost all Spaniards upon 
the beauties of the route through the moun- 
tains to the Queen of Spain’sChair. As they 
had decided upon leaving Ronda the next 
day, Creagh told the other two what this man 
had said to him. 

He did not know, neither did they, that he 
was the individual that had left the widow’s 
house.at Gaucin when they were there, and 
had proceeded to Ronda. But so interested 
were they all with the account, and so much 
did they promise to themselves of pleasure by 
taking a different route home by a new line of 
country, that Douglas, after they had had some 
consultation together, went up to the man and 
inquired from him about the route, and from 
what he heard came to the same conclusion 
as his brother officers, that it would be desir- 
able to go back by the Queen of Spain’s 
Chair. 

The next morning they settled with their 
VOL. XIII. 











host, mounted their horses, and told the guide 
to conduct them to Atahaté. 

On the way Douglas said to the guide, “I 
propose to take the mountain route to Gibral- 
tar, and not retura by Gaucin.” 

** You are your own master, sejior,” said the 
guide, ‘‘ but there is danger in those moun- 
tains. An old English gentleman who lives 
on the rock was travelling there some years 
ago, and had his horse taken from him, and 
he was obliged to find his way to the fort on 
foot.” 

“T am sure,” exclaimed Jaspar, “the way 
cannot be more wild than that by which we 
came.” 

So the officers consulted together, and 
agreed to take the route by the Queen of 
Spain’s Chair. 

The day was, as usual in spring, clear and 
pleasant, and they soon reached Atahate. 

They had no cause for delay at the village, 
and took the path to the left, which led them 
to a tract thickly grown with plantations of 
brushwood, and when about five miles from 
the village they came to asort of glen between 
two high mountains, having copses, fern, and 
thick shrubs planted at intervals, both in the 
low ground and the sides of the mountains. 

Such a pass might have concealed several 
hundred men, or a few men might have de- 
fended it from the inroad of a large force, for 
there was cover for any number of marksmen 
who might wish to fire unseen. 

The glen narrowed as they rode onwards 
until it only admitted of the passage of a 
single horseman ; but they proceeded with the 
guide and sumpter mule foremost in single 
file through the close cover. 

From the time of their first entering the 
glen till they came to, this very narrow part 
of it they had seen no human being, but they 
were now startled by a shrill whistle, and eight 
armed men sprung from the cover, two of 
whom seized the bridles of the mules ridden 
by the guide and the muleteer, and the others 
caught hold of the bridles held by the officers 
on horseback, and one amongst them, who 
was their leader, called out to the whole party 
that they must dismount, otherwise they 
would fire upon them. 

The officers were unarmed, but had it been 
that they were provided with weapons, they 
would still have been helpless against such a 
large force, taken also as they were by sur- 
prise ; so they had no other course to pursue 
but to obey their nefarious opponents, and 
accordingly they dismounted, and the bandits 
placing them in the centre of the cavalcade 
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got on their horses, and riding on by paths 
known to themselves through the valleys, 
reached a cavern which was their abode. 

It was vast, and contained several inner 
chambers or gloomy recesses, and a few paces 
from its entrance was amuch smaller cave, 
into which the robbers took the horses and 
mules after they had unladen them ; but the 
captain and four of the gang led the officers 
into an inner recess, in whose rocky side was 
fixed a ring of strong metal. 

They tied the legs of the officers with ropes 
to their ankles, and fastening the other end 
of the rope to the large ring, they handcuffed 
the two servants, and made the officers deliver 
over to them all their watches, rings, and 
ready money. 

They stationed three of their number with 
loaded carbines at the entrance of the moun- 
tain chamber; and the captain, telling the 
prisoners that if they attempted to escape 
they would be fired upon, left them with the 
rest of the gang to consult as to further pro- 
ceedings, 

It was late in the afternoon, and the pri- 
soners felt some relief when one of the gang 
brought them bread and wine to refresh 
them. 

And soon afterwards the captain of the 
bandits came back from the consultation, and 
told Douglas that he could not consent to 
release them until they gave him for their 
ransom a hundred doubloons. 

The officers debated together and agreed 
to give sixty. So Douglas told the captain 
that if he would allow him to get writing 
materials they would each write an order 
on their bankers at Gibraltar for twenty 
doubloons. 

After a great deal of demurring, swearing, 
and much discussion together in the Spanish 
language, the captain handed two sheets of 
paper with pen and ink to Creagh and Jaspar, 
and told them to write the orders for the 
money. 

He said to Douglas, “ All your lives are 
now in our power. If you should either 
betray us when I allow you to go, or if any 
of you should attempt to leave our party, we 
shall use our firearms; but if you promise to 
take these papers to Gibraltar and procure 
there the money both for yourself and your 
companions, and come back to meet me at 
the Queen of Spain’s Chair, I will take you 
a route by which you may most readily reach 
the way leading to the fort by San Roque.” 

Then the officers consulted together, and 
Creagh and Jaspar signed the papers, and 


























Douglas told the robber he would consent to 
his proposal. 

Then the captain bound his eyes with a 
handkerchief, and when he led him to the 
entrance of the cave said, ‘‘ I shall detain the 
rest of the travellers as hostages, but you may 
get on this horse, and I will make one of our 
party lead him. I will ride along with you 
myself.” 

So Douglas mounted on one of the horses 
belonging to the gang, and the captain got 
on his horse, and they proceeded through 
winding paths for a considerable distance 
till they reached a more open country. 

They then halted, and the captain unbound 
the bandage from his eyes and asked him if 
he was sure that he knew the way from Gib- 
raltar to the Queen of Spain’s Chair. 

Douglas replied, “ Yes.” 

Then said the bandit, “‘ There is a heap of 
stones on the top of that hill; will you 
meet me where that heap stands at ten 
o’clock the day after to-morrow, and bring 
the money?” 

“Yes,” said Douglas, “I promise this.”’ 

‘*Sefior, we are lawless men, but we abide 
by our words. That is the way to the for- 
tress.” He pointed toa path. It (he said) 
would lead him toa village which when he 
reached, he could find no difficulty in pro- 
curing a guide to Gibraltar. ‘The bandit even 
gave him some silver coins, and saying, “ Vale 


} usted con Dios,” he returned back to the 


cave. 
It was a sad and comfortless journey for 
Douglas, but he was determined that he 
would make it as short a one as he possibly 
could. He readily found the village, and 
there met a party of Spaniards who were 
proceeding to San Roque, and who, with the 
usual donhomte of their race, made the 
journey thither, so far as they themselves were 
concerned, quite a party of pleasure. But 
the evening was far advanced, and when they 
reached the small town of San Roque, it 
being dusk, Douglas resolved to sleep at the 
inn, and proceed early next morning to Gib- 
raltar. 
His state of mind, of course, was an 
anxious one, but it was felicity compared 
with what his companions felt, confined as 
they were in that den, tenanted by such law- 
less bandits. 
However, they did not long remain there, 
for when it was night the robbers surlily 
unbound their limbs, and told them to follow 
them. 
They then set them on horseback, and 
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made the servants mount the mules, and the 
captain and his gang obliging the officers to 
ride in the centre of the cavalcade, pro- 
ceeded by paths known to themselves through 
the dales, up the steep rocks, by thick 
copses, onward, apparently, in a southerly 
direction. 


They travelled all night. It was moon- 


light, but no one could have taken the right | 


track who was not perfectly acquainted with 
the solitudes and crooked paths of these 
mountains ; yet to these vagabonds it was 
familiar, each dingle and bushy dell of these 
wild tracts, which had been their haunt and 
ancient neighbourhood. 

It was long after daylight when they 
approached a wood, and halting at a shed 
which appeared to be known to all of them, 
they prepared breakfast for themselves and 
for the officers and servants ; and they had 
plenty of coffee, bread, and wine. 

After their breakfast some gipsy girls came 
in with their guitars, and sang their Anda- 
lusian songs as merrily as though it were a 
family feast that they were attending. 

Their guide told them that, as near as he 
could guess, this wood was eight miles from 
the Queen of Spain’s Chair, and he heard the 
robbers say that they intended to stay in the 
shed all day. 

That same morning, very early, Douglas 
got up, and having breakfasted at San Roque 


he soon mounted the horse which the robber | 


had given him, and galloped to the draw- 
bridge of the Landport at Gibraltar. 

So determined was he that no one of the 
garrison should suspect that his companions 
and himself had come to grief, that he 
resolved to take up his quarters at the house 
of a merchant for the day, and there stay 
perdu until he was able to leave for the 
Queen of Spain’s Chair early next morning. 

The chief care upon his mind was toconceal 
the circumstances from the banker, whose 
house of business he went to during the day, 
and there procured the cash for the officers’ 





orders, as well as twenty doubloons for him- 
self. However, the man of business, fancying 
that the money was required for the purchase 
of horses in Spain, did not evince any sur- 
prise, and the transaction passed over serenely. 

Meantime the day passed heavily enough 
for Jaspar and Creagh. However, very early 
the next morning the captain of the gang and 
four others mounted, made them mount also, 
and obliged the luckless servants to get up 
each one on a horse belonging to the gang. 
They all cantered in the direction of the 
Queen of Spain’s Chair. 

The robbers determined that as soon as 
possible they would sell both the horses and 
mules belonging to their captives, so they were 
anxious to finish the business; before all 
things, first to get the money, and then return 
and take the steeds to Ronda for sale. 

Thus they managed their journey so as to 
arrive at the mound of stones on the Queen 
of Spain’s Chair about half-past nine, and then 
they distributed from their pouches some bread 
to their prisoners, and allowed them to drink 
wine from their flasks. 

It was very much to the joy of the latter 
when they sawa horseman in the distance on 
the plain below, and when he drew nearer 
towards the base of the hill they knew that 
it was Douglas. He ascended the hill ata 
slackened pace, and going to the mound 
where they were all assembled, dismounted ; 
then he drew three packets tied in cloth 
from his faha or waist-band, and showed 
them to the chief of the band. 

The robber seized them, and having ascer- 
tained the contents he signalled to the officers 
and servants to dismount and take their 
departure speedily. They then, in a scarcely 
perceptible space of time, mounted the 
officers’ horses and galloped down the hill 
on the other side, and soon they were all lost 
to sight of the travellers. 

It was one of those travellers who narrated 
this incident to me. 

Lievut.-CoL. CoPINGER. 





SAMUEL BROHL 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF 


CHAP. XVIII.—DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 
z IX days after these events, Samuel 
Brohl, having passed through 
Ye Namur and Lidge without 

. stopping at either place, arrived 
by rail at Aix-la-Chapelle. He 





AND COMPANY. 


VICTOR CHERBULIEZ.) 


| close to the railroad-station; he ordered a 


hearty dinner to be served him, which he 
washed down with foaming champagne. 
He: had an excellent appetite; his soul 
kept holiday; his heart was expanded, 
inflated with joy, and his brain intoxt- 
cated. He had revenged himself; he 
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had meted out justice to that insolent 
fellow, his rival. Mademoiselle Moriaz 
did not belong to Samuel Brohl, but she 
would never belong to Camille Langis. 
Near the Franco-Belgian frontier, on the 
verge of a forest, aman had been shot in the 
breast; Samuel Brohl had seen him fall; 
and some one had cried, “‘ He isdead!” It 
is asserted that Aix-la-Chapelle is a very dull 
city, that the very dogs suffer so sadly from 
ennui that they piteously beg passers by to kick 
them, with a view to having a little excite- 
ment. Samuel never felt one moment’s 
ennui during the evening that he spent in 
Charlemagne’s city. He had constantly in 
mind a certain spot in a forest, and a man 
falling ; and he experienced a thrill of 
delight. 

After the champagne he drank punch, and 
after that he slept like a dormouse ; unfortu- 
nately, sleep dissipated his exhilaration, and 
when he awoke his gaiety had lefthim. He 
had the fatal custom of reflecting ; his 


reflections saddened him; he was revenged, | 


but what then? He thought for a long 
while of Mademoiselle Moriaz; he gazed 


with melancholy eye at his two hands, which | 


had allowed her and good fortune to elude 
their grasp. 

He recited in a low voice some German 
verses, signifying— 

‘“‘T have resolved to bury my songs and 
my dreams ; bring me a large coffin. Why 
is this coffin so heavy? Because in it with 
my dreams I have laid away my love and my 
sorrows.” 

When he had recited these verses Samuel 
felt sadder than before, and he abused the 
poets. ‘‘ They did me great harm,” he said 
bitterly. ‘Without them I had spent days 
interwoven with gold and silk. My future 
was secure; it was they who gave me a 
distaste for my position. I believed in them ; 
I was the dupe of their hollow declamation ; 
they taught me thoughtless contempt, and 
they gave me the sickly ambition to play the 
silly part of a man of fine sentiments, I 
despised the mud. Where am I now?” 

He had formed the project of going to 
Holland, and of embarking thence for 


twenty-five one-thousand franc notes of the 
| Bank of France. He felt some remorse for 
the act ; he could not help thinking that a 
revenge which cost twenty-five thousand 
francs was an article of luxury of which poor 
wretches like himself should deprive them- 
selves. In thinking over this adventure it 
seemed to him that it was another than him- 
self who had burned those notes, or at least 
that he had mechanically executed this aufo- 
da-fé through a sort of thoughtless impulse, 
like a puppet moved by an invisible string. 
Suddenly the phantom with whom he had 
| had frequent conversations appeared, and 
| 

) 





there was a sneer on its lips. Samuel ad- 

cressed it once more,—this was to be the 
| last time ; he said: 
es Imbecile! you are my evil genius. It was 
| you who caused me to commit this extrava- 
| gance. You yourself lighted the candle, you 
put the bills into my hands, you guided my 
arm, extended it, held it above the fatal flame. 
| This act of supreme heroism was your work ; 
it is not I, it is you, who paid so dearly for 


| the pleasure of astonishing one who wantonly 
insulted me, and of killing him. Cursed 
| for ever be the day when I assumed your 
name, and when I conceived the foolish 
notion of becoming your second self! I 
made myself a Pole; did Poland ever have 
the least idea of government? You of all 
men were the most incapable of making 
your way; I aped a poor model indeed. 
Abel Larinski, I break off all connection 
with you ; I wind up the affairs of our firm, 
I put the key under the door, or drop it 
down the well. O my great Pole! I return 
to you your title, your name, and with your 
name all that you gave me—your pride, your 
pretensions, your dangerous delicacy, your 
attitudes, your sentimental grimaces, and 
your waving plume.” 

It was thus that Samuel Brohl took a 
decisive farewell of Count Abel Larinski, 
who might henceforth rest quietly in his 
grave ; there was no further danger of a dead 
man being compromised by a living one. 
What name did Samuel Brohl mean now to 
assume? Out of spite to his destiny he 
chose for the time the humblest of all; he 








America. What would he do in the United 
States? He did not know yet. He passed 
in review all the professions that at all suited 
him ; they all required an outlay for first 
expenses. Thanks to M. Guldenthal, whose 
loan was in the greatest danger, he was not des- 
titute of allsupplies. But a week previously 
he had held into the flames and burned 


decided to call himself Kicks, which was his 
mother’s name. 

His melancholy would have known no 
bounds had he suspected that Camille 
Langis was still inthe world. Camille Langis 
for two years lay between life and death, bat 
the ball had finally been successfully ex- 
tracted. Madame de Lorcy hastened to 
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Mons, and nursed him like a mother ; she had 
the joy of bringing him back alive to Paris. 

Care was taken that no mention of the 
duel should be made to Mademoiselle Moriaz, 
and not a word concerning it reached her; 
her condition for a long time caused the 
gravest anxiety. After she became con- 
valescent she remained sunk in a gloomy, 
taciturn sadness. She never made the 
least allusion to what had passed, and 
would not permit any one to speak of it to 
her. She had been deceived, and a morti- 
fication, mingled with dread, was the result 
of her mistake. It seemed to her that 
nothing remained in life for her but re- 
membrance and silence. 

Toward the end of November M. Moriaz 
proposed to her that they should return to 
Paris. She expressed her desire not to leave 
Cormeilles—to pass the winter in solitude. 
M. Moriaz tried to represent to her that she 
was unreasonable. 

“Will you wear eternal mourning for a 
stranger?” he asked; “for, in reality, the 
man that you loved you never saw. Ah! 
you deceived, you deluded yourself. Is 
there, I will not say a single woman, but a 
single member of the Institute, who has 
not once been grossly imposed on? It is 
through the means of failures in experiments 
that science progresses.” 

And he rose to still higher considerations ; 
he endeavoured to prove to her that, if it is 
bad to have erred, an excessive fear of erring 
is a still worse evil, because it is better to 
lose one’s way than not to walk at all. 

When he had finished his harangue, she 


said, shaking her head, “I have no longer | 


faith in any one.” 

“ What! not even in the brave fellow to 
whom you owe the recovery of your portrait 
and your letters?” 

“Of whom do you speak?” she exclaimed. 

Then he related to her how M. Langis had 
effected the descent into the den, without 
telling her what had resulted therefrom. 


‘“‘Ah! that was kind, very kind,” she | 
said. “I never doubted that Camille was a | 


true friend.” 
“ A friend? Are you very sure that it is 
only friendship that he feels for you?” 
Whereupon M. Moriaz told her all the | 
rest. She grew pensive and sank into a 


reverie. Suddenly the door of the salon 

| opened, and Camille entered. After inquir- 
ing after her health he informed her that in 
consequence of a cold he, too, had been 
sick ; and, as he was now free from business 
engagements, his physician was sending him 
to pass the winter in Sorrento. 

She replied, ‘That is a journey that I 
would like to make. Will you take me with 
you?” 

She gazed fixedly at him ; there was every- 
thing in her gaze. He bent his knee before 
her, and for some moments they remained 
| hand in hand and eye to eye. In the midst 

of this Mademoiselle Moiseney appeared, 
who, at sight of this ‘ad/eau vivant, stood 
perfectly confounded. 

“You are very much astonished, Made- 
' moiselle,”’ said M. Moriaz to her. 

“Not as much as you fancy, Monsieur,” 
| replied she, recovering herself. “I did not 
| dare to say it, but in my heart I always 
| believed, always thought—yes, I was always 

sure that it would end thus.” 

“Bless Pope Joan!” he cried ; ‘‘I shall 

cease to correct her.” 


We have failed to learn what Samuel Brohl 
is doing in America. In waiting for some- 
thing better, has he become an humble 
teacher? has he attempted a new matrimonial 
| enterprise ? has he become a reporter of the 
New York Herald, or a politician in one of 
the Northern States, or a carpet-bagger in 
South Carolina? does he dream of being 
some day President of the glorious Republic 
with the starry banner ? 

Up to the present time no American 
| journal has devoted the shortest paragraph 
| to him. Adventurers are beings who con- 

stantly vanish and reappear ; they belong to 

the family of divers ; but, after many plunges, 
| they always end by some catastrophe. The 

wave supports the drowning man an instant, 

then bears him away and drags him down to 
| the depths of the briny abyss; there is heard 
a splash, a ripple, a hoarse cry, followed by a 
smothered groan, and Samuel Brohl is no 
more! For some days the question is 
agitated whether his real name was Brohl, 
Kicks, or Larinski; soon something else is 
talked about, and his memory becomes a prey 
to eternal silence. 
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WORDS IN SEASON.—DECEMBER. 
BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 


“ We wrestle not against flesh and blood.” “ Take the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word 
of God.” —EPHESIANS Vi. 12, 17. 
> E wrestle” (says St. Paul). The | does exist, he is a poor, contemptible, ridicu- 
words bring up at once the | lous, miserable creature; a provocative of 
image of two men locked to- | fun rather than a cause of alarm. But as 
gether in the tug and strain of we read the words of the apostle, there rise 
a mortal encounter. Foot to up before us the grand, majestic form 
foot, arm to arm, hand to hand, eye to eye, | (though the majesty is dimmed and dis- 
they stand, grasping, and watching, and glar- crowned) of fallen angels; intellect throned 
ing at each other; the utmost putting forth , upon their brows, the fires of hellish hate 
of strength is required ; the least relaxation | gleaming from their piercing eyes: no weak- 
of vigilance, or even of tension, may be fatal. | lings, no despicable antagonists, no jesters, 
Our adversary is strong, terribly strong, and | but principalities—powers—rulers. It were 
wary, and experienced. He thirsts for our | absurd to measure our capacity against 
downfall with a bitter malignity of hatred , theirs; our strength as contrasted with theirs 
such as we can hardly conceive. And we, | would be absolute weakness; our subtlety 
on our part, supplied as we are with strength | like that of a child compared with the prac- 
from above, it is all that we can do to resist tised adroitness of a full-grown and experi- 
his assault, and to come successfully out of | enced man. And we have no hope of escape, 
the deadly conflict. What a serious thing, | no hope whatever, but in clinging to Him 
then, when we come to think of it, isa human | Who is stronger than the strong. 
life! What a deep importance attaches to In the next place the thought suggests 
the position of a Christian! It is no child’s | itself (when we read the words) of a perfect 
play this religion of ours. It is not some- | organization. There is one chief head—one 
thing to be taken up, in an easy-going sort of ; master-spirit, the leader of the great revolt, 
way, in the odds and ends of time that may | but under him (each occupying his appointed 
happen to be at our disposal. It demands | place, each doing the work for which he is 
from us diligence, earnestness, watchful- | best fitted) are ranged (we suppose) an 
ness, self-sacrifice, self-denial—in fact, all the | innumerable company of evil angels. ‘Their 
putting forth of all our spiritual powers, in {| attack upon the Divine kingdom is con- 
order that we may be able to stand in the | ducted according to a concerted plan, and 
evil day, and having done all, tostand. And | with the most consummate wisdom. And it 
for this simple reason, that our wrestling is | ay be that one of them is “told off” for 
not with flesh and blood, but against princi- | the purpose of watching over each individual 
palities, against powers, against the rulers of |} member of the Church of Christ, and of 
the darkness of this world, against spiritual | endeavouring to bring him to destruction. 
wickedness in high places. Then, again, the language of the apostle 
But let us look into this language a little | suggests that, behind the ordinary temptations 
more closely. It suggests two or three | of our every-day life lies the more formidab!e 
thoughts. agency of the evil spirits. To a certain 
First, that of the really FoRMIDABLE nature | extent, to a very appreciable extent, our 
of the danger to which we, as Christians, are | wrestling zs with flesh and blood. Our 
exposed. You are aware, no doubt, that | ostensible tempters are our own human 
there is no more fruitful topic for jests with | /e//ozw-creatures. You begin to lead a godly 
the ungodly than the subject of Satan and | life, a” earnest life, a spiritual life, a life 
his angels. The whole thing is made gro- | wxto Christ; as long as you were a mere 
tesque and absurd. Just as in the old | formalist, attending to religion as a matter 
miracle plays the devil was the clown, the | of respectability and routine, without your 
jester, the butt and buffoon of the stage, so, | heart being in it, you were allowed to be in 
in a measure, is it with us now, and the | peace, no one meddled with you. The 
evil spirit, of course, would have it so. He | world knows i¢s own. It has no objection 
persuades some men that he does not exist | to the sheep's clothing ; what it dislikes is the 
at all; he persuades others that, although he | sheep ¢/se/f. And you may come unmolested 
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> any amount of services, aye, and you may 
attend the Holy Communion itself as often 
as you please, without any notice being taken, 
so long as your heart is given to the world. 
The world knows és own. But alter the 
supposition: suppose you are taught and 
led of the Spirit ; suppose you are made a 
new creature in Jesus Christ; suppose you 
are honestly endeavouring to follow the 
example of Christ, and to glorify His name ; 
and then, in all probability, you will come to 
understand what the opposition of the world 
means. Possibly you may feel it in your 
own family. You may be ridiculed, perse- 
cuted with a petty persecution—very hard to 
bear—on account of your religion. Certainly 
out in the world you will be sneered at some- 
times. You will be charged with spiritual 
pride and conceit, with wishing to be 
righteous overmuch. Your sceptical ac- 
quaintance will ply you with arguments to 
induce you to distrust and discredit the 
Bible. Your frivolous acquaintance will 
endeavour to draw you back into the world 
from which you have escaped. And should 
you fall into any inconsistency, through the 
weakness and infirmity of your world-nature 
(and who of us is thoroughly free from occa- 
sional inconsistency ?), the laugh will go 
round, and men will rejoice over the down- 
fall of what they choose to consider as absurd 
and overstrained religious pretensions. 

Then remember that these assailants, 
these tempters of yours are, without their 
Knowing it, instruments in the hands of a 
spiritual power far more terrible than they. 
Behind them, without their knowing it, stands 
the great enemy of our salvation. Ae moves, 
he wields, he puts forward, 4e encourages, he 
equips the men who laugh at religion ; or who 











throw contempt on the Scriptures; or who | 


make a mock at sin; or who cast a stumbling- 
block in their brother's way; or who endea- 
vour in any way to draw a man back into 
the world; and whilst your wrestling seems 
to be with flesh and blood, and Is so toa 
certain extent, it is really against principali- 
ties, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. Again glance 
for a moment at the weapons which we have 
to wield—“ the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the Word of God.” 

The best commentary upon this apostolical 
injunction is furnished by the example of our 
blessed Master Himself. At the outset of 
His ministry He was tempted in the wilder- 
ness. He, the Head of the kingdom of light, 





had to stand in distinct and direct antagon- 
ism to the head of the kingdom of darkness, 
It was a ‘‘wrestling,” and it was a wrestling 
on the issue of which depended the whole 
fortunes of the entire human race. How the 
tempter bore himself in the great conflict ; 
with what specious subtlety he made his 
approach; with what marvellous dexterity 
his arguments were framed ; and how he 
chose the very moment when the humanity 
of Christ, exhausted by hunger, and a pro- 
tracted season of earnest spiritual medita- 
tion, might be most likely to succumb to his 
efforts, we all of us remember. But what we 
should chiefly observe is the manner in 
which Jesus chose to repel the /empiation. 
He MIGHT, we suppose, if it had so pleased 
Him, entered into discussion with the 
tempter, and shown, by argument, the 
fallacy of his insinuations. But this He did 
not choose to do. He knew of a more 
effectual method of repulse. He opposed to 
the temptation the point and edge of the 
Word of God ; nothing more than this: and 
in every single instance the tempter fell 
back discomfited, disappointed, baffled, 
foiled, utterly undone. We hear a good 
deal nowadays of the danger of quoting 
isolated texts. It is surely worth while 
remembering that Jesus Christ, at a most 
critical moment of His life, used isolated 
texts for the purpose of defending Him- 
self from spiritual danger. 

And, it is almost needless to add, such 
as the Master was, such ought also the 
disciples to be. What we want, if we 
would maintain our position, and with- 
stand successfully the assaults which now, 
perhaps even more than ever before, are 
being made upon the faith and hope of the 
Christian, is the srupy of the Word of God 
by the help of the Holy Spirit ; the patient 
investigation ; the comparing things spiritual 
with things spiritual; the digging deep in 
the hope and expectation of finding a trea- 
sure ; the honest, earnest endeavour to ascer- 
tain the mind of the Spirit, and together with 
the Anowing the truth , the doing the truth ; 
the bringing our lives in accordance and 
harmony with the teachings of Scripture, and 
then we may hope to obtain that spiritual 
perception and discernment which the study 
of the Word imparts; and so to wield the 
sword of the Spirit in the hour of temptation 
as to be able to refe/ the tempter, and to 
come out unscathed and unhurt from the 
midst of the fiery furnace of his fiercest 
assaults. 
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DP HERTSEY 
Y knows, in Godley Hundred, on the 
banks of the Thames. It is a 


antiquary and the lover of rural 
scenery—one of the oldest and prettiest 
village-township near London. 
we should supspose from its name, an 
island formed by the Thames, the Bourn 
brook, and the streamlet of Abbey River. 
The Cheshunts is situated on the slope of 
St. Anne’s Hill, which rises to the south-east 
of Chertsey. Unlike the majority of villas in 
the neighbourhood, which have but a small 
extent of pleasure land and pasture ground 
around them, the Cheshunts is a comfortable 
residential estate, whose acres the proprietor 
has not been tempted to sub-divide by the 
competition of purchasers. Its happy pos- 
sessoris Edward Beecham, Esq., a gentleman 
who,though distantly related tothe noble family 
of Beauchamp, contentedly bears the humbler 
name which common usage has allotted to 
him. He was educated at Oxford, and took 
his Arts’ degree with double honours. Ori- 
ginally intended for a diplomatic career, his 
services were in that respect lost to the 
public by an unexpected turn of fortune. 
A maternal uncle, whom he had never seen, 
dying a bachelor in Bermuda, left Edward 
Beecham a fair competency, together with 
the Cheshunts; and the local gentry had an 
addition made to its roll, and the county of 
Surrey gained a valuable magistrate. Mrs. 
Beecham was one of the Reynolds of Wey- 
bridge—a family well known in the county 
for goodness and beauty. The elder son is 
a student in Pembroke Hall, and the younger 
is a scholar at Harrow-on-the-Hill. Two 
daughters are under training at home under 
Miss Rennell, a lady governess of superior 
ability. These comprise the household at 
the Cheshunts. 

The manor of Cheshunts is built in the 
form of a square. Over the main entrance, 
which is an arched porch, like an antique 
gateway, a massive square tower rises, and 
smaller towers occupy each corner. The 
chimneys assume the form of buttresses, and 
the windows are large, semi-ecclesiastical, and 
many-paned. Two handsome lodges, one 
on each side of the house, accommodate 

























respectively the male and female servants 
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§) place interesting at once to the | 


It was once, | 








is, as everybody | of the family. A grass meadow and garden 


| ground occupy the frontage, with a finely- 


wooded border and pleasantly-shaded avenue. 
Behind and around are farm fields and wood- 
land, the dairy and poultry adjuncts of a 
country residence, stables and paddock, &c. 
The entrance hall of the manor is lofty, and 
hung with armour and pictures; the main 
staircase is wide and leads upwards to a 
handsome oak-roofed apartment, most com- 
fortably furnished, to which access is also had 
from corridors on either side. The home 
conveniences in drawing-rooms, dining and 
breakfast rooms, parlours, and bedchambers, 
are elegant, commodious, and delightful. 
Life at the Cheshunts is life indeed, for 
everything is arranged so that with almost 
perfect individual liberty of taste and pursuit, 
the household order is uniform and well- 
defined. 

The great hall is the choice meeting-place 
in the early forenoon. A fire blazes at each 
end, and along the north side a range of 
well-filled, antiquely-carved bookcases ex- 
tend. On several tables near the window- 
sills, duly provided with writing materials, 
there lie the local news-sheets, the London 
daily papers, Zhe ///ustrated London News, The 
Graphic, guide-books for the shire, and a large 
assortment of magazines. Fresh books from 
Mudie’s come periodically—pamphlets, lite- 
rary odds and ends, and such works as the 
taste of the family leads them to order from 
the bookshop in Guildford Street, occupy 
the long centre table, and above each 
mantelpiece hangs postal, railway, and all 
other local information likely to be needed, 
and an “order of the day”’ for the guidance 
of family and guests. The walls are illumi- 
nated by many old paintings and some 
brilliant water-colours, while bronze figures 
of beautiful classical designs hold the lights. 

As an old fellow-student of Mr. Beecham’s, 
though only the holder of a curacy in Devon- 
shire, I am a sort of annual guest at ‘The 
Cheshunts.”” I am interested in the family, 
and both myself and my parish feel their 
kindly interest often and in many ways. 

For instance, just the other morning— 
Tuesday it was, I think—Charlotte came in 
as I was sitting by the fireside, thinking over 
an old sermon which I wished to recall, as I 
had been asked to preach in the church at 
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Chertsey, and sitting down on the hearthrug 
beside my chair, said, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Whitehead, 
how is Charley Chequers getting on? Queer 
little fellow! Do you know I have got such 
a nice story-book for you to take to him for 
a Christmas gift from me. Such fun it is, 
to be sure. It’s about life in some place 
called Courtenay’s Court in London, where 
all the folks are poor, and many of them 
dirty and ill-behaved; but little Crispin— 
that’s the boy the story’s about—a washer- 
woman’s son, you know, was the pet of the 
court, and he gets into and out of all sorts of 
troubles; but his chief good fortune came to 
him from his being run away with in a cab, 
where he had gone to hide, and so he gets 
to be known to Mrs. Fairweather, who (when 
his mother dies) adopts him, and he grows up 
so good and gets on so well. And there are 
stories about Gipsey and his queer ways, and 
Ned Grope the tinker, and Leah his wife, and 
Nettie his daughter, and kind Rebecca the 
servant, and oh, ever so much about good 
and bad, and how the struggle goes on from 
day to day between them, and how goodness 
and truth triumph, and kindness is the crown 
of all the virtues; but I am going on too fast, 
and almost preaching too, and to you.” ' 

‘Why, Lottie,” said I, “that’s the very 
book, not only for your little curly-headed 
Devonshire favourite, but for many, many who 
need to be taught the luxury of lovingkind- 
ness.” 

While we had been speaking Mrs. Beecham 
had entered and come up to the fire- 
place. Hearing the words “the luxury of 
lovingkindness,” she said, “Ought loving- 
kindness to be a luxury? Is it not the very 
life of the heart? I have just put down in 
my room a book * which has impressed that on 
me very strongly. I bought it intending to 
give it to John Caldew, our gardener’s 
nephew, who is about to go to a new place in 
Surbiton; but I thought I would read it 
myself. It is a sea story, and records the 
doings, sayings, and endurings of a few fisher- 
folks about Flamborough Head in a simple, 
ingenuous, quiet, but impressing way. ‘The 
sorrow and the joy of life move in it like a sea 
now stormy and rough, then calm and full of 
sunshine and peace; there are wrecks both of 
boats and of lives in it, and there are waves 
of sadness and stretches of gloom, patches of 


1 **Qn the Doorsteps; or, Crispin’s Story.” By 
Mrs. Stanley Leathes. London: J. F. Shaw & Co, 

2 6 Soldiers of the Cross: a Story of Flamborough 
Head.” By the author of ‘‘The Young Armour- 
Bearer.” London: J. F. Shaw & Co. 





brightness and bursts of glory told of in it. 
It is full of incident and pious thought, and 
it glows with the love of God, faith in His Son, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. The ups and 
downs of Frank and Mary Usher, and the 
blessing Frank got in the storm, the changes 
in the life of Lucy Harrison, the Christian 
fortitude and energy of old Mrs. Sims, have 
quite overcome me, and made me feel that 
love may be a delight, but ought not to be 
regarded as a luxury.” 

“My dear Mrs. Beecham, I confess I am 
both humbled and instructed,” I replied. “I 
should have known better than to have used 
such a phrase unguardedly. Let me recall 
the word—I meant the joy of lovingkind- 
ness.” 

** Ah, Mr. Whitehead,” she said, “you are 
really right now, for love is the very joy of 
life.” 

“T quite agree with you, madam, and if you 
will allow me, I shall present my charming 
Lottie with a bright, loving, touching, sancti- 
fied book of which the author has just sent 
me a copy.’ It will be quite appropriate— 
‘The Gentle Heart,” to the gentle-hearted ; 
and therein will I write my recantation, in 
the words of St. Paul, ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling 
of the law” (Romans xiii, ro). The book, 
Miss Lottie, is a charming volume, full ot 
parables, apologues, stories, incidents from 
Bible history and real life, to show how the 
gentle heart blesses and is blessed. It is so 
sweetly simple, so touchingly full of the 
spirit of Christ, so just what I would like 
you to grow up to be, good, true, winning, 
wise, and Christian, that you will like it, and I 
hope live it—taking it into your own gentle 
heart.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Whitehead,” said Lottie, “I 
am sure I want to be good, and I shalllove 
it because you gave it, as well as for what is 
in it.” 

“I have read Dr. Macleod’s ‘ Talking to 
the Children,’” said Mrs. Beecham, “ and if 
this equals that I do not know that our Lottie 
could get a book I should so much rejoice in 
her reading and living up to.” 

On another occasion, when I had returned 
from a visit to the house in Guildford Street 
in which the poet Cowley lived and died 
(1667),I expressed my regret that the summer- 
house he built and the sycamore he planted 
had both been destroyed, and this led to Mr. 
Beecham entering into a nicely-discriminating 


8 “The Gentle Heart.” A second series of “‘ Talking 
to the Children.” By Alexander Macleod, D.D. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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estimate of Cowley’s works. He thought him 
a simple-hearted, amiable man, whose poems, 
notwithstanding their strange conceits and 
their occasional ruggedness of versification, 
were notable for full-thoughtedness, imagina- 
tive power, and for their investuring of 
learning with robes of beauty. 
“And by-the-bye,” he continued, “ Mr. 
Whitehead, you may like to see this series of 
five volumes of old, out-of-the-way poetry 
opening the bookcase as he spoke). It 
bears the title of ‘The Chertsey Worthies 
Library,* in honour of that poet who 
‘retired’ to our town. The Library com- 
prises the works of (1) Joshua Sylvester, (2) 
Dr. Joseph Beaumont, (3) Dr. Henry More, 
(4) John Davies, of Hereford, (5) Nicholas 
Breton, and there are in course of issue the 
works of Francis Quarles and those of 
Abraham Cowley. Sylvester added much to 
the lexicon of the English tongue, and his 
writings contain many noteworthy passages 
of genuine poetry. Beaumont’s ‘ Psyche’ is 
one of the ablest of philosophico-religious 
poems. Dr, Henry More is the English poet 
who best platonizes. Davies is a quaint, 
peculiar, and odd-minded writer, and the 
complete works of Nicholas Breton form 
quite a multitude of tracts on all sorts of 
subjects, in all sorts of style, written by a man 
of rare wit and power, singular fancy, and 
wondrous cleverness as a weaver of thought 
into sweet-worded verse. The much-admired 
Quarles, in his cultured and scholarly volumes, 
has given the world much that it would not 
willingly iet die; while Cowley wedded 
thought and imagination into pleasant verse 
of singular vitality. Dr. Grosart has put 
many more than his hundred subscribers 
under a large debt of gratitude by bringing 
the works into such volumes as may enable 
the products of their genius to be read now 
and to be preserved to future generations 
of readers. They are handsome books, of 
considerable value to students of English 
literature, and J, as a resident in this loca- 
lity think it a right thing to encourage the 
enterprise which collects, reproduces, and 
annotates such works as are contained in 
‘The Chertsey Worthies’ Library.’ ” 

‘In that, Mr, Beecham, you are truly right,” 
said I. ‘‘ Letters must always depend upon the 
spontaneous affection of those who know what 

* “The Chertsey Worthies’ Library:” containing 
the works of Dr. Joseph Beaumont, Nicholas Breton, 
Abraham Cowley, John D.vies (of Hereford), Dr. 
Henry More, Francis Quarles, and Joshua Sylvester. 


Edited by the Rev. Alex. B. Grosart, LL.D. 
Blackburn: Printed for private circulation. 


is really valuable, and have the intellectual 
grasp and the financial power to keep alight 
the torch of genius.” 

“Very true,” Mr. Beecham responded ; 
‘but how much may be done, by well- 
directed enthusiasm, to encourage and 
diffuse a knowledge of and interest in 
literature. You have seen, I know, the 
‘English Reprints,’ which a few years ago 
Mr. Edward Arber issued in a cheap and 
handy form. I am afraid, however, that, 
even in your well-worked Devonshire parish, 
‘The English Scholar’s Library of Old and 
Modern Works,” which he is now editing, 
has scarcely been found out. It contains, 
in a handsome, well-printed form, at a cheap 
rate, a considerable number of interesting 
‘recoveries’ from the scarce and sometimes 
‘unique’ books of former ages. I happen 
to have been referring to these two, and 
hence they are on this table. This play is 
valuable as presenting to us the outlook of 
the students in the foremost college of Eng- 
land at the time (1600 or so) on the poetry, 
drama, literature, and life within their reach, 
and ‘ Menaphon’ not only gives us a sample 
of the novel-literature of Queen Elizabeth’s 
days, and a specimen of one of the most 
popular and prolific writers of the Shakes. 
pearian era, but supplies one of the earliest 
interesting notices of the literary position of 
England’s greatest dramatist in his twenty- 
fifth year. Such books as these, handy, 
handsome, and informing, are pleasant to 
have, and may be put to many uses. They 
deserve a place, not only in private, but in 
reference libraries.” 

“T agree with you entirely,” said I, ‘in 
the main, Mr. Beecham; but, as yet, country 
parish libraries are not so much used by the 
old as they should, and will yet be; some 
have to cater largely for the young, and they 
like something stirring, lively, and full of 
incident—at least that is what the readers in 
our parish library seek after.” 

‘*And so they should; and before you go 
I shall provide you with some such books. 
I have looked out, in the meantime, the last 
story of the prince of boys’ book-makers 
—the late Mr. Kingston’s * In the Wilds of 
Florida.’ It is a vivid and exciting tale of 
warfare and hunting. ‘The scene is laid in 
5 ‘©The English Scholar’s Library: No. 6, The 
Return from Parnassus; or, The Scourge of Simony, 
1606 ; No. 12, Menaphon, 1589.’’ By Robert Greene, 
M.A. Southgate, London, N.: Edward Arber. 

6 ‘In the Wilds of Florida.”?’ By W. H. G. 
Kingston. 37 Engravings. London: T. Nelson 
& Sons, 
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Florida, and in the course of the narrative a 
large amount of valuable and accurate infor- 
mation is conveyed about the flowers, plants, 
insects, reptiles, and animals of Florida ; the 
physical features of the country, the man- 
ners and customs of the inhabitants in peace 
and war, the condition and ways of life of 
the settlers there, and of the historic inci- 
dents of the Seminole rebellion. The chief 
life-interest arises from the life and adven- 
tures of an Irish squire, his son and his 
servant, who go over to Florida to take care 
of the fate and fortunes of the two daughters of 
the squire’s brother, whose mother had been 
a Spanish woman, and who combined in 
themselves, in differing proportions, Spanish 
stateliness and beauty with Irish sprightliness 
and fearlessness of danger. ‘The difficulties, 
the misadventures, the wonderful escapes, 
the marvellous doings in wood and prairie, 
by sea and river, in hunting and in fighting, 
keep the spirits alert ; and through the whole 
of it the course of true love makes its way, 
not smouthly, but yet so as to end at last to 
the merry sound of marriage bells. The 
Kearneys are spiritedly sketched, and their 
story is capital reading. Your young folks 
will find it hard to get a book conveying so 
much knowledge in a story so pleasantly 
told. The next work I shall give will not 
long remain on your shelves when once it 
is known. It deals with life in London, the 
needs of the poor and the deeds of the lowly. 
‘Nobody’s Lad’ is a poor boy, a homeless 
waif, who passes from the keeping of an old 
woman, who had given him bit and sup, 
though knowing nothing of him, into the 
service of an old thief-trainer who seeks to 
corrupt his pure mind, but whois trained bya 
dispensation of mercy to meetness for heaven, 
through the instrumentality of a poor daily 
governess whose aim and her sick sister’s 1t 
is to be and to do good ; and whose change- 
ful lovely life passes before us very pleasingly, 
to a work of charity, to which, with her 
cousin-husband, she consecrates herself beside 
her sister's dying bed. ‘There are, of course, 
many windings in the story,’ and several well- 
drawn characters appear in it, but Molly 
and Anne and Norman win and hold the heart, 
while poor Tim’s memory is sure to be kept 
green.” : : 
“ T shall be glad to receive your kindly gift, 
Mr. Beecham, and I have little doubt that 
Florida shall become peopled in my parish- 
ioners’ minds with Mr. Kingston’s creations, 
7 “Nobody’s Lad.” By Leslie Keith, London: 
J. F. Shaw & Co. 





while ‘ Nobody’s Lad’ will help to show that 
though London’s streets are not paved with 
gold, there are many in them who know 
by blessed experience that as the poet 
says :— 

“Tis only noble to be good ; 

Kind hearts are more than converts, 

And simple faith than Norman blood.’ ” 


“‘ That is true, indeed,” said Mrs. Beecham, 
as I closed the quotation, ‘‘and I have been 
hearing from our Rachel that she has been 
delighted with the ending of a fine simple, do- 
mestic story, which by touching incidents and 
impressive relations of the changes of life, tells 
to the heart the wholesome lessons of faith 
in Christ and trust in God. Emily Brodie 
has told many sweet and gracious stories, but 
‘Elsie Gordon’® is a tale warm with love, 
beautified by holiness and parable-like sim- 
plicity. Life is, in all its forms, a thing of won- 
der, and more than all—when there is in the 
heart true trust in the Father—is life a sacred 
and marvellous thing, the history of which, in 
its infinite manifestations, is full of poetry and 
romance. How strangely lives get inter- 
twined, and how strong are the tendrils of the 
affections in the midst of times, storms, and 
changes. Happy college life, and hopeful 
prospects, are darkened by death. The 
blight of hope is overcome by courage and 
faith. ‘Trials come stronger and manifold: 
accidents arise and change the current of 
affairs. Crime gains for a while, and doubts 
and difficulties gather round suspected 
honesty. Christian effort gladdens sad hearts 
and finds an overpayment of delight in the 
happy songs of the dying but saved. Peace 
comes at eventide, change restores the student 
to college and brings back the pastor’s family 
to the old parish, though Clare Manning is 
the lady of the parsonage, and Elsie Gordon 
becomes the wife of Herbert Morgan. It is 
a book to read and relish, and I shall trust 
to your readers giving it little rest in the 


, 


shelves.’ 

‘‘ Well, but really, how will it do, as a story 
of real life, since no such romance has 
brightened the life of a parish they know in 
Devon?” 

‘‘ Let this show how possible it is to find a 
joy in keeping the heart open to right 
influences, and—but I shall not lecture you,” 
said Mrs. Beecham. “I should, however, 
like you to read a curious and somewhat 
good little book, rather American perhaps, 

8 «E]sie Gordon; or, Through Thorny Paths.” 


By Emily Brodie, author of ‘‘Jean Lindsay,” 
‘<The Hamiltons,” &c. London: J. F, Shaw & Co. 
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but lively and clever, entitled ‘ Keeping 
Open House.’® “ It takes the form of a diary 
kept by four little girls, recording the trifling 
incidents of their young lives as they affected 
their hearts during a year. In it each feeling 
and affection, good or bad, is reckoned as a 
guest of the heart, which isthe ‘open house.’ 
The story is, though not quite a success, 
very well told. The idea, however, is good.” 

“TI see, and you mean me to take up the 
idea in a sermon,” said I, ‘‘the text being 
‘Is thine heart right’ (2 Kings x. 15), or 
something of that sort ?” 

“Well, you may think of that; in the 
meanwhile I want you, Mr. Whitehead, to 
give on my behalf to Jessie Winstay, that 
bright young Sabbath-school teacher who 
takes the little children so lovingly to church 
with her, this ‘Story of Work: Marion 
Scatterthwaite.’ ° It does not bear a very at- 
tractive name; but it is a very remarkable story 
and I think will do Jessie good ; for she needs 
seeing that work for God always wins His bless- 
ing, be that shown how it may. It may both 
touch and teach her orphan heart. It is a 
tale of artistic endeavour and success achieved 
by effort. Marion, the heroine, is introduced 
to us at twelve years of age—an over-pre- 
cocious and over-worked child—just recover- 
ing from an illness proceeding from morbid 
activity of brain, She gets fresh friends ; 
but holds to her love of the old masters. 
Then crosses arise in her way, and Marion’s 
father passes through the valley and shadow 
of death into the life of the good Shepherd’s 
kingdom. Mrs. Devon, of Devonsleigh, 
offers her a home, for she thinks that, as 
she must be an heiress, Marion might 
make a not unsuitable wife, by and by, for 
one of her sons, Paul, to whom she is 
betrothed. But when the truth comes out 
that Marion’s fortune is small, and circum- 

9 “*Keeping Open House.’? By Mary W. McLain. 
London : J. F, Shaw & Co, 

10 ** Marion Scatterthwaite: a Story of Work.” By 
Maggie Symington, author of ‘* Working to Win.” 
London: J. F. Shaw & Co, 


stances bring a possibility of a higher and 
better match for Paul, Mrs. Devon’s kind- 
ness relaxes and Marion goes to reside at 
Llanryd with her aunt, Lady Margaret Scatter- 
thwaite. The is unhappy there, and betakes 
herself to London, where she devotes herself 
to Art. Paul is led to believe her anxious to 
break her engagement, and she that he had 
wedded otherwise. Then we are taken to 
the Art schools, to an anatomical lecture, to 
Bohemia—and a mild exposition of its 
wondrous life is given. Life in the studio, 











in Wales and in Scotland, lend variety to 
the story. The meeting of Paul Devon, still 
true in his love, and the change from life as an 
artist to life as a wife, comes round in unex- 
pected fashion and with most satisfactory 
results. Though slightly overweighted with 
Art, it is a story worth perusal and likely to 
lead to increased worthiness of work in the 
reader.” 

‘*T shall thankfully accept your kind gift and 
carry it to Miss Winstay ; but where am I to 
bestow all my goods? What with packets 
of tea and sugar for the poor given by Mr. 
Burham, flannel supplied by you for my 
rheumatic folks, and the well-knitted stock- 
ings and socks, comforters, and others things 
of that sort, put into my charge by Miss 
Rachael and Miss Charlotte, and not to speak 
of a strongly-put word of warning sort of 
poem, which I have undertaken to read at 
our Christmastide entertainments, on ‘ Wild 
Oats,’ and what comes of sowing them—a 
thought worth suggesting to all—or the 
‘Family Physician,’ of which I have bought 
nine parts to take to the nurse in our parish 
hospital, as likely to be serviceable to my 
parish poor through her, I shall have a 
bundle of books as large as a Colporteur’s 
to distribute when I go home. I do feel 
| grateful for your liberal considerateness, and 
| I know that the valuable gifts of my friends at 
Chertsey will be received with warm and 


99? 








| 


! hearty thankfulness ‘ down Devonshire way. 





J. AND W, RIDER, PRINTERS, LONDON. 
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New Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, 3+. 6d. 
HE WATCHING SERVANTS, and other Sermons ; 

a Memorial Volume of Five Years’ Ministry of the Word of 
fe in the Pulpit of St. Nicholas’ Church, Nottingham, By the 
Rey, HENRY WRIGHT, M.A. 

ld. each, 7s. per 100; Packet Edition, 6d. per dozen. 
ECRET PRAYER, a GREAT REALITY. By the 

Rsv. HY. WRIGHT, M.A. 

Demy 8vo., 48 pp. price 6d. 

ERMONS preached on the Occasion of the Death of 
the Rev. Hy. Wright, M.A., at Si. John’s Chapel, Hampstead, 
by the Rev. W. E. CHAPMAN, Rev. J. BARTON, M.A., and the 
Rev, J. ALLAW SMITH, M.A.; and at Coniston, by the Rev. 
WALTER ABBOTT, M.A. 
EMROSE’S DAILY CA LENDAR FOR 1881. 

Being the Cheapest, Cleanest, and Best Date Calendar in 
use, One page torn off for each day. Price One Shilling. 























EMROSE’S SCRIPTURE TEXT CALENDAR 
FOR 1881. This Calendar, in sidition to showing the Date 
Month, and —_ of the Week, has a Scripture Text for each day. 
It abe «Hi Cleaner, — aoe to use than the old Date-Box and 
is admirably suited for Church Vestries, School room: ri 
Households. Price One Shilling. — 
EMROSE’S PROVERBIAL CALENDAR FOR 
1881, Besides the usual Calendar Information there is added 
& Quotation, apt and terse, for Every Day throughout the Yeer. 
Each Day is printed on a separate page, with bold type, in Two 
Colours. Price One Shilling. 
EMROSE’S MONTHLY DIARY FOR 1881. 
| In Twelve Monthly Parts, the most commodious and useful 
Diary for Lady or Gentleman, or for Business purposes, One page 
for each day, printed and ruled, Price One Shilling. Leather Cases 
for ditto, 1s,, 1s. 6d., and 2s. 
EMROSE’S PARISH OR HOUSEHOLD AL- 
MANACK FOR 1881. Size 30 inches by 20 inches ; in Two 
| Colours, with Daily Texts, <c. ; Wood Engravings. 2d, each 
| 1s, 6d. per dozen ; 10s, per 100. Adapted for Localization. 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, 10, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, & DERBY. 








F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, — 


Price 1s, 1}4., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
2a, Od., Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 

THESE PILLS contain neither Galomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 

They clear the Saver, Stomach, Head and Kidneys, free the Skin 
of Blotches, and ify the blood, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times elther sex, and regulate the bowels with 

and “ Especially valuable at the changes 


eomtort ° 

of life in youth or middie age.” 

Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.S., 280, Walworth Road, 
London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


which ean be worn qith the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, 


Tostefree for 16 stamps, 
Branch Depét; 261, Brixton Road. 








| NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post 
| Office Savings Bank. 
A Neat Oloth Cover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 
Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of 
J. W. GREEN, 54, PATERNOSTER BOW, 
On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 
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For Boys of 10 to 15 years of age. 


LEGENDS OF OLDEN TIMES. 
By J. M. CatuweEit. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

“ A most delightful book, which ought to be given to every healthful boy, is ‘Legends of Olden 
Times.’ ”— Whitehall Review. 

** English children ought to rejoice in them.”—Academy. 

"It is perbaps the most characteristic of all the legends of the Rhine-land. We trust tbat 
Mr. Callwell wiil supplement his volume with another, whieh can easily be made out of the abundant 
materials within reach of an adapter.” —Belfast News. 

These famous old Legen 1s have been very tastefully *‘ Englished,’ and this volume should be 
attractive to many readers.”— Scotsman, 

“There are few more attractive story-books.”— Graphic, 


For Girls from 10 to 17 years of age. 
GOOD LITTLE DAUGHTERS. 
By E. B.Sranton. $vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ This little volume, from the pen of Mr, Stanton, is one of the brightest, prettiest, and mos ¢ 
natural stories of girl life that we have seen. We can thoroughly recommend it as a healthy and 
well-drawn picture of English girlhood, a most agreeable and, happily, not uncommon type.”—Socicty. 

** * Good Little Daughters’ is a story evidentiy intended for thoughtful little girls, and meant to 
show how much brighter the world can be made by the Hest of kind es done to others.”— 
Morning Post. |. met ee eo | 


For Boys and Girls from 8 to 15 years of age. 
THE VERACIOUS HISTORY OF A BLACK-AND- 
om TAN,TERRIER, TOLD BY HIMSELF. 
&. Edited by Lavy Lams. [Illustrated by Walter J. Allen. 8vo,, cloth, 3s. 
** A delightful book for children.” : 
“* Lady Lamb deserves_the thanks of all lovers of the canine race.”—Morning Post. 
For Boys andjGirls from 6 to 15 years of age. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AT MAYTHORPE. 
.. By Lapy Lame. Illustrated by D. White, engraved by J. Swaine. 8vo., cloth, 5s, 


For Children between 5 and 12 years of age. 


LITTLE POPS: A Nursery Romance. 
By Auntie Bez (B. H. Buxton), Author of **More Dolls,” ‘ Rosabella,” &c. 
Illustrated by D. White, engraved by Swaine. $8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** Auntie Bee,’ otherwise Mrs. Buxton, is by this time well known as one of our best writers 
for the young, and her nursery romance, ‘ Little Pops,’ will be eagerly devoured by those children 
from five to ten years of age for whom it is intended. Irises delightful book, which the elders when 


tired might very well take up for amusement, the writing is so natural and the imagination so pretty.” 
—Morning Fost. 





For Boys between 7 and 15 years of age. 


OLIVER GAY: A Rattling Story of Field, Fright and Fight. 
By the same author and W. W. Fenn. Illustrated by D. White, engraved by 
, Swaine. Syvo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


oi ——NEWMAN & Co.s CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 








For Girls of all ages. 
FLOWER LEGENDS. 
By Exsa Cowan. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


‘* A collection of pretty legends about flowers, very skilfully narrated by Miss Elsa Cowan, It is 
likely to be & favourite book with children.”—Sunday Times. 
“Those who delight to revel in the language of flowers will find something to their tastes ia this 
small volume,”—Literary World. 


‘The book would make a charming present for imaginative children.” — Morning Post. 


For Children up to 14 years of age. 
YSOBEL’S THIMBLE: A Story for Girls. 
By Miss Young. 8vyo., cloth, 1s. 

‘* *¥sobel’s Thimble, by Minnie Young, isa simple, unpretending little tale of merit.”— Era. 

“A pretty and interesting little story, in which a gold thimble is, with the licence permitted to _ 
fiction, made to recount its own adventures, which are many and various. The tale is none the worse 
for embodying a wholesome lesson for which no juvenile reader can be any the worse, while many may 
profit by it.”—Scotsman. 

For Boys from 12 to 18 years of age. 
HISTORY OF DUELLING. 
With an Introduction by Sir Lucius O’Triacer. Cloth, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


“« The ‘ History of Duelling in all Countries’ is full of much curious information on the obsolete 
custom in question. The introduction and concluding chapter are stated to be by our old friend, Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, than whom, it must be admitted, there could not be a better authority on the sub- 

ject. In all seriousness the little yolume has much in it both to instruct and amuse, and is quite 
worth reading.— Morning Post. 


For Girls above 14 years of age. 
THE LUCK OF THE FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCKE; 
or, A Journey’s End. 
By Dororuza Baker, Author of ‘‘ Willie Weston’s Wonderful Sixpence.” 
8yo., 1s. 6d. 
sad, . ki ful little love story, based on the popular 
Irish superstition; readers might peas half an hour less agreeably than in following Gereldine's 
fortunes.”—Morning Post. , 
For young Girls and Boys. 
SMILES AND TEARS FROM FAIRY-LAND. : 
By L. B.Pornez. Illustrated by W. Mackay, engraved by Swaine, 8y0., 
cloth, 3s. 6d, 


** A charming collection of fairy tales.” 


For Boys above 17 years of age. 


TALES OF THE CASTLE GUARD. 
By Col. M. R. Even. Illustrated by W. Mackay. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 





NEWMAN‘& CO., 43, Harr Srreer, Broomssury, LONDON, W.C. 


Trape Deport: 84, Fireet Srreet, E.C. 






6 Commencement of a NEw Volume of THE QUIVER, affording a 















convenient opportunity for NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
NW O VW¥ READ WY. 
The First PART of a NEw VOLUME of 


The Quiver for Sunday Reading 


(Being the NOVEMBER PART, price 6d.). 


*.* THE QUIVER CHRISTMAS ANNUAL will be published on 


NOV. 25, price 6d., under the title of THE GOLDEN MARK. 


tc ENLARGEMENT of 


The Magazine of ART 


With the enemas BART, | now eady, price 1 S. 


NOTICE. spe cial attent lL to th ONTISPIECE which is issued 
with this Part, consisting ~~ 1 exq iste 1. od 1 ET TCHING entitled 
PELE TRIO,” from the Painting ERSKINE NICOL, A.R,A,, 


Etched by LALAUZE. 


NOTICE. —The FIRST PART of 2 NEW VOLUME of 


] . ‘ 

4 “y 
Cassell’s Family Magazine 
will be published on NOV. 25, price 7d., and Orders for New 
Subscriptions are now received by all Booksellers, from whom a 
Programme of the Subjects to appear in the New Volume can be 


obtained. 


Monthly, price 6d 
LITTLE FOLKS MAG AZINE 


For Girls and Boys of all Ages 
+* A NEW VOLUME will be commenced with PART 73, ready in December. 
“ Every one ought to know by this time that ‘Little Folks’ is the best Magazine for 
children.” —Graphic. 


*,* THE GLAD TIME; being the "tittle Folks” Annual for 1881, 
is now ready, od 6d. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 














ENTIRELY 


NEW WORK. 


Now Ready, PART 1, price 7d. 


The Child’s Life of Christ. 


With about 250 ORIGINAL WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


“THe CHILD’s Lire oF CurisT will be an 
entirely original Work, written in simple and in- 
teresting language adapted to the comprehension 


of children, relating in consecutive order the events | 


connected with our Lord’s life and ministry, and 
describing fully the scenes amid which He moved, 


and the people amongst whom He spent His life | 


on earth.” 


“‘The greatest care will be exercised in the 
selection and production of the Wood Engravings 
with which THe CuHILp’s Lire oF CHRIST 
will be illustrated. They will be entirely New 
and Original Illustrations taken mainly from 
photographs and other authentic sources, and 
will be unsparingly disposed through the 
text.” 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 

















Now ready, PART 1, price 7d., of the RE-ISSUE of 


Cassell’s History of the United States. 


With about 600 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
*.* With PART 7 is issued a large Presentation Plate—*The Landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers,” from the Original Painting by CHARLES LUCEY. 


On NOV. 25th will be published PART 1, price 7d. of 


CASSELL’S 


Old and New Edinburgh. 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘‘ Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh,” “ British Battles on Land and Sea,” &c. 
With ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
Specially executed for the Work by WALLER H. Paton, R.S.A., J. WALLACE, D. SMALL, 


and other Artists. 


**In these pages we propose to trace the annals of Edinburgh, and to describe the varied and 
stirring events of which it has been the scene, from those days when all around its site was a wilderness 
of wood and water to what we may well call the Edinburgh of the Victorian age, a vast city stretching 
nearly from the wide and pastoral hills of Braid to the sandy shores of the Firth of Forth, . . . In 
Edinburgh every step is historical ; the memories of a remote and romantic past confront us at every 
turning and corner.” —LZxtract from Introduction. 


Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post free from the Publishers, 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 


New Illustrated Shakspere. 


Preliminary Announcement. — Messrs. CassELt, PETTER, 
Gavpin & Co. have in preparation, and will shortly publish im 
MONTHLY PARTS, free Fd, THE ROYAL 
SHAKSPERE, with full-page Illustrations on STEEL 
and Woon, by the first Artists, and set in bold, clear, readable type. 


Further particulars will be announced, and Prospectuses will be pve ya free on 
application to the Publishers, Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, ndon. 























NOTICE.—A Large Selection of Books, suitable for Christmas and New Year’s 
Gifts, Rewards, Prizes, Birthday Gifts, &c., will be found in Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co.'s COMPLETE CATALOGUE, a copy of which will be sent post free on 
application to Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., Ludgate Hill, London. 
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A NEW and THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION of 
| Cassell’s Popular Educator 


Will be issued by Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


IN 


SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 


Part | ready November 25, 1880, price 6d. 
OOOO 
EDUCATOR in the various editions which have been successively called for, yet so con- 


tinuous and urgent is the demand for New Editions, and so rapid in this age is the 
advance and development of accurate and scientific knowledge, that the Publishers, on 





ZN : completion of the last issue of the work, placed it in the hands of the ablest men to 
:\%e thoroughly revise and bring down to date each department of the whole field of knowledge 
“eA which it traverses. 

{> So rapid, too, and enormous has been the result of State primary education, that every 


year thousands of new readers and students take their place in the work of the world 
furnished with a key to the temple of knowledge, and animated with the ardent desire to use it 
in unlocking those treasures of education the value of which they are now able to realise. They know 
and feel keenly, with the new power in their hands, that the time has come when they must rely on 
their own efforts to raise themselves in the world, and hence the urgency of the present demand for a 
New Issue of THE PoPpULAR EDUCATOR, a work which beyond all others will enable them to carry 
on without limit the process of self-education. 
The New and Revised Edition of CAssELL’s POPULAR EDUCATOR, into which much new matter 
has been introduced in the thorough revision which it has undergone, will now embrace the 
following subjects :— 


Arithmetic. Cotton and Cotton Spin- | Heat. Political Economy. 
Algebra. | ning. | Historical Sketches, Patents and Patent Laws, 
Acoustics. | : | Human Physiology. Paper, Manufacture of ,&c, 
Animal Physiology. | seer reg Sn ERS | Hydrostatics. Photography. 

Art, History of. e", Pp : Horology. 


Drawing applied to Trades Reading and Elocution. 
and Manufactures | India-Rubber. Readings in Greek. 

| tron, Manufacture of. Readings in Latin. 

| Italian. Recreative Natural Hist. 


Astronomy. 
Agricultural Drainage. 
Agricultural Chemistry. | Education, Theory of. 


Animal Commercial Pro-| Electricity. 


Recreative Science, 








ducts. English. x P 
Architecture. cna Literature. atin ee Shorthand 
| Ethnology. ~ ; $ 
Book-keeping. Euclid, Exercises in. o_o jn 
Building | Engineering. Lathe, Construction and Sanitary Engineering. 
, 7 French Parts. Seats of Industry. 
| Builders’ Quantities and) . - Phen 
Measurements. | French Correspondence. Mineral Commercial Pro- Ship Buliding. 


Soldiering. 
Steam Engines. 
Steel, Varieties and Manu- 


French Readings. 
Farming. 
|Fine Arts, Practical Ap- 


| Museums. [ducts 


Biographies of Eminent 
Masonry, Principles of. 


Inventors and Manufac- 





turers. | ; Map and Plan Drawing. 
Bookbinding. | eeeeon O68 Mining and Quarrying. gj, acture oF. 
- | Fish Culture. Silk Culture, 
Brick and Tile Making. Fortification Magnetism, P 
Bridges, Timber and Iron. , Mathematical Instru- Technical Drawing. 
Geography. ments. Technical Education on 
Chemistry. | Geology. Mechanics. the Continent. 
Civil Service, Papers on. | Geometry. Mensuration. Telegraphy. 
Commerce, Nat. Hist. of. |Geometrical Perspective. | Meteorology. Trade Marks, 
Comparative Anatomy. German. Mineralogy. Trigonometry, 
Capital and Labour. German Readings. Moral Science, . ma 
Carriage Building. | Greek, Music. | Universities, Papers on. 
— applied to hate Manufacture and Use Navigation. | Vegetable Commercial 
5 | 
Civil Engineering. | Glass Making and Painting | Optical Instruments. dineiewn 
Coal, Production and Con-|Great Manufactures of Wool, its Industrial Appli- 
sumption of, | Little Things. Painting in Water Colour. cation. 
Colour. | Gutta-Percha. Penmanship. Weapons of War. 


With such an array of subiects, all prepared by eminent professors, with Illustrations introduced 
at every point where they will elucidate the text, THe PopULAR EDUCATOR may justly be termed an 


~ ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Commencing with simple lessons, immediately interesting to the student, and urging him rapidly 
forward, from one stage to another, until all knowledge is at his command, this most comprehensive 








work enables every one of ordinary intelligence to build up for himself a solid and complete education, 
qualifying him for any position in life to which his talents and industry may lead him. 
“* We have gone over the pages of this great work,” said the Dudlin University Magazine,‘ with 


sentiments of real wonder. WE KNOW OF NONE LIKE IT, We confidently assert that there 
never was one like it in importance to the working man, The success has been enormous ; it has 
occupied and filled up a field of education vast and most important to the community.” 

When the Right Hon. RoBERT Lowe (now Lord SHERBROOKE) a few years ago made himself 
acquainted with its contents, previous to his address to the working men of Halifax, on the best 
methods of self-education, he did not hesitate to place THE PopuLArR Epucator as the firs? do0k in 
the first rank. He said :— 


‘* If you give a child instruction, you have given him the potentiality of possessing any amount of 
‘* knowledge he pleases. Another thing I will mention for the benefit of those young men who are 
** wishful to possess that amount of knowledge—one or two excellent books, which, if they would read 
‘* would place them in a position, and give them an intelligent power of judging of the world and the 
‘* things around them superior to that of many honourable and other gentlemen with whom I am 
**acquainted. NOW, THE FIRST BOOK WHICH I WILL RECOMMEND IS CASSELL’S 
“EDUCATOR. A MAN WHO HAS READ, AND THOROUGHLY KNOWS THE CONTENTS OF THIS, 
‘Is A MAN WHO WILL UNDERSTAND THE GREATEST PART OF WHAT IS GOING ON AROUND 
‘* HIM, WHICH IS A GREAT DEAL MORE THAN CAN BE SAID OF THE BEST GREEK OR LATIN 
** SCHOLAR, OR EVEN THE ACCOMPLISHED LAWYER.” 


Such emphatic testimony from so eminent a scholar, and so distinguished a public man, adds 
force and point to all the other countless testimonies to which expression has been given. 

Testimony upon testimony has reached the Publishers from amongst the hundreds of thousands 
who have possessed themselves of the work, declaring that they could not refrain from expressing how 
much of their success in life they owe to THE PoPULAR EpucaTor. These testimonies have never 
ceased to flow in, scarcely a day passing without some new correspondent expressing his gratitude for 
the work. A few specimens of these will be found below. 

On each fresh occasion of a New Edition of the work being required the Publishers may well 
experience an increased gratification, because the welcome truth is borne in upon them more completely 
that the PopULAR EDUCATOR is rooted in the esteem of the people 'as being a work which stands by 
itself as the most comprehensive Educational Compendium ever issued from the press, and which they 
now again commit, in its new and improved form, with unabated confidence to subscribers and well- 
wishers, who have on so many previous occasions assisted them in making known its unrivalled merits. 





The following are a few of the innumerable Testimonies referred to in the 
above Prospectus :— 





“‘ Endowed School, Will you kindly send ‘me | knowledge, and may iuetiy be termed a waniversal school- 


as well to the young gentleman 


too Prospectuses of your marvellous work, the ‘ Popular 
Educator.’ I require them for distribution here. I wish the 
‘Educator’ every success. As a teacher, I shall always 
recommend it in preference to any text-books, not only on 
account of its thoroughly exhaustive character, but because 
of the plain, simple language in which the information it 
contains is conveyed to the reader’s mind. 
_ , Head Master.” 
“*Royat GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
“It might be some satisfaction to 1 perhaps, to know 
that by means of your ‘Popular Educator,’ and other 
similar publications which you have issued, I have been 
enabled to raise myself from a /arm labourer to my pre- 
sent position; and nothing will efface from my memory 
the deep obligations I am under for your assistance, 
* , Second Master.” 


‘Eleven years ago I was a subscriber to the then 
Edition, and have it now completed and bound, At that 
time I was an apprentice, possessing an extremely limited 
education even for that position, and entirely ignorant of 
English composition ; now / am an equal partner in this 
jirm, with money saved, house property purchased, a 
flourishing business, and good credit. ‘Therefore I consider 
it to be my duty, as it certainly is my privilege, to do my 
utmost to induce our workmen (many of whom are lads 
varying in age from twelve to eighteen years) to avail 
chensaives Fg the increased advantages offered by this new 
edition. 


“The articles on the various subjects are so lucidly 
written, the technicalities so judiciously smoothed down, 
and the terms so clearly explained, that the ‘ Popular 
Educator’ must stand pre-eminent as a teacher of useful 








” 





master, commending itse c 
leaving his grammar-school as to the National Schoolboy 
about to enter upon his apprenticeship. I hope to obtain 
several subscribers in this small town, and I will recommend 
it wherever I go.” 


The Rev, W. Honperness, Poe of Woolfardisworthy 
College, near Bideford, and Vicar of the Parish, writes :— 
“I am so delighted with your ‘ Popular Educator’ that I 
have made it my chief school book... . Your ‘Popular 
Educator’ has commenced a new era in the history 
of Education, An aspiring youth, with very little 
aid, may become anything he chooses.” 
“NATIONAL SCHOOLS, CHATHAM, 
“I consider the ‘ Popular Educator ’ the top-stone of all 
the noble works that have emanated from your hands for 
the especial benefit of the British public. In fact, when I 
look at the ‘Specific Subjects of Instruction’ (Schedule 
W, New Code), and bring to mind the ‘ Historic Sketches’ 
of your ‘ Popular Educator,’ I should say you anticipated the 
‘action of the Legislature’ with reference to Technical 
Education, and determined to assist to the uttermost those 
teachers of our schools who prefer oral lessons or lectures to 
‘cram,’ and desire to give to the children of our land a 
thoroughly practical education, “ The Master.” 


“Mayo NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


‘Your ‘ Popular Educator’ is a most splendid work, as it 
embraces all the subjects of science and languages. It is 
a work suitable to every national teacher, and is the only 
one able to re the road for the juvenile student in 
competing for almost every situation in the British Empire. 

“* The Master.” 





*.* Copies of this Frospectus will be forwarded in any number desired for distribution 
on application to the Publishers, 


Cassell, Fetter, Galpin & Co. Ludgate Hill, London. 


~~ 



































ae : . Neg eg Beer 
| F | Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Ohloro- 
i | Syae from Mr. Siete ont ae fe ond ound it s most medicine, wil be jiad to have balf © dosen 


patch trom H LU iar re at Bie OMY toma sa 


OAUTION.—BBWARE of PIRACY IMITATIONS. 
Oavtion.—-Vice-Ohancellor Sir W. Paas Woop stated that that Dr. J. CoLLis ivan sag the Inventor of OHLORODYWE 


that the story of the Defendant, Fre emaw, was deliberately untrue. which; he regretted-to sey, had been sworn.to.—See 10th 
Sold in bottles at ls, 14d., 26, Od., 4s. 6d., and lis. each, N genuine without words Cotte BROWNE 
CHLORODYNB” on the cca Sens Medical Tex nag Bea se 





PA 7 WOUDCUCK > 
Saee IND PILLS 
wih GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 


Wee \ GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
oe Pe My, ie | |] | @O0D} for the cure of SIOK HEADACHE, 
AR ed) forthe cute of HEARTBURN, 
DAS GOOD for the cure. of BILIOUSNESS. % 
GOOD for the,cure of LIVER’ COMPLAINT. 


3OOD for Me cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
state of the: STOMACH, 





Best, Blackest, and most cle 

















from 
Messrs, Toresher and Glenn nny, Hosiers to H.R.H. the Prince of BOWELS, ot LEVER. 
Wales, says: “* We have used ‘ooper’s Marking Ink for many years, 
—_ no ink gives us such satisfaction, or so black and permanent an pi Fa al one by - Mediates Ynr abe boxes at 
baa In Borns, 1s, awp 2s, 6d, nAcH. a or 5 i ert ; ae teat REN a a@ se 
Of all a and direct from the Maker vert pe Plaer afer Ky, 
24 RU Li STREBT, W.C. ,_be sent free b; 
aoe cece, || BOILING WATER IN HALF-A-MINUTE! 
N Bunn OF ries ner, y © i aaa Sal 
: . EWART..& SONS 
_ | CROWN 
~ A L r AY 
<INSON & CHAR KE Instantaneous Water Heater 
. 3A WA RE Produces this marvellous result, 
F every rah ATE! and will be found the best Boiler 
: + for Baths, Lavatories,and general 
Domestic use. 








-- LIVERPOOL: 
6, Minster Buildings, Church Street. 


MAY BE SEEN IN AQTION AT 
16, MOORFIELDS 
(Opposite Moorgate-St. Station, B.0. 


CHEAP POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


TS MOST .USBFUL PRESENT for a LADY is a Dozen* of” Rciigte and Oleaver’s 

beautifully fine Real Irish Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs, hemmed for. nse, . from ‘38, 6d. to TOs. ‘Od, per donee; ; 
their exquisitely fine Hemstitched, from 6s. 11d. to 18s. 9d. per dozen ; .or their f fine 3- Ph Trish Digpn Collars, i in all the 
most useful shapes, at 3s, 1ld, Cuffs, 5s. 11d, per dozen, Post free, 4d. to. 6d, ex 


HE MOST USEFUL PRESENT. for «a GENTLEMAN is a Dozen of Robinson and 
Cleaver's Irish Linen Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs, from 4s. 11d. to '15s,"6d. ‘per: dozen’; their »Gents'fine’ Hem- 
stitched, from-9s, 10d.'to 248, 6d. per dozen ; or their fine 4-fold Linen Collars, at 58,.11d... Cuffs, 58,-1d- to. 10s.. 9d. 
per dozen, Post free, 4d, to 6d. extra. 
The above can be encased in their richly illaminated Christmas Wrapper ro aio for presente and. suitable 
for « variety of articles) at a cost of 6d. per dozen for ladies’ and gents’ handkerchies Samples atid shes ‘Hist 
of their specialties, w 








whieh are all suitable for presents; post free. tor Ban ct iain, chore a ope : ——— 


RESENTS for LADIES.—Real SHETLAND WOOL SHAWLS, Waite, two: yards. square, . 
post free, 1s, 10d, each ; Cardinalor black, 2s. Also a special Lt of richly fringed Shetland Shawls, in White only 
post frae, 3s, 3d. The above are marvellous goods, -ROBINSON and CLBAVER, To the Queen, Belfast. 


















CHRISTMAS 


PRESENT 


FROM Ss. TO 2&5. 


OXFORD-ST., W. 





The reason why so many are unable to take Cocos is, that the varieties 


commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them 
soluble ; > Tee ak hick, heavy, : sti 

This may be easily detected, for if Cocoa thickens in the cup it proves 
the addition of starch. O tRY’s Cocoa Essence is g ine; it is 
sates b three times the strength of these Cocoas, and a refreshing 


beverage like Tea or Coffee. 


PURE. 
SOLUBLE. 
REFRESHING. 


while really making them thick, heavy, and indigestible 


Oappury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine; it is 


00K LOOENCE. 


See that CADBURY’S COCOA ESSENCE is on every Packet, as Shopkeepers often substitute 
imitations for the sake of extra profit. 


PARIS DEPOT: 90, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. 





a ee 


WARNING 1 WHEN YOU ASK FOR 




















Beckitt's 


1S USED IN THE Paris 


LAUNDRY 
Blue 


OF THE 








PRINCE of WALES) cee THAT YOU GET IT! 





As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 





8? Ud aes 4 £ Ay er) ee ee 


a . 
a ag os te £6 6 


BLACK LEAD 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 


rte Beware of Common Imitations 
ME SLACK | manufactured (rom cheap ma 8 
res , > “ MK" in shape but Nor IN QuaLiry. The es kee anaes 
mes {fe re Ray cause they afford A LARGER PROFIT 

THERE Is ONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
and it is manufactured ONLY BY F.JAMEs & 80NS. Purchasers «bould 
see that the words “JAMES ‘and our Trade Mark “DOME” appear on 
every block. No other is genuine, 


E.JAMES&SONS arcs PLYMOUTH, 





ZOEDONE, 


A Delicious Sparkling Tonic Beverage. 


ZOEDONE combines sustaining and invigorating quali- 
ties without intoxicating effects. 
ZOEDONE will be found invaluable in all cases of 
mental or physical strain. 
ZOEDONE is highly recommended by the Faculty. 
ZOEDONE contains the vitalizing tissue-forming phos- 
phatic elements, which give oysters their 
specific value. 
Price, including Bottles and Packages,free on rails at Wrexham, 6s. 6d. 
r dozen, in half champagne bottles, in 6-dozen cases ; 12s. per dozen in 
Fer hap da bottles, in 3-dozen cases. A little extra charge is made on 
maller case.-—see Pamphlet, post free from the Manufacturers. 
n Agents Messrs. Alien & Hanburys ; or k's Stacey, & Co.; Edwards 
@ Sen; Hiearon, Squire, & Francis; F. New Sons ; Savory & Meore ; 
Young & Postans. 
Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.8. 
Maenufacturers—-THE ZOEDONE CO., Limited, Wrexsham,North Wales. 
London Offices :—25, Abchurch Lane, B.0. 
Agents in al! the principal Towns of the Unite Kingdom. 











| ‘WASTE: OR: 
“DU al Te 





ne OLD EVERYWHERE), » . 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON 

















